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Week Ending Friday, January 15, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Canada-United States Free Trade 
Agreement 


January 9, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

If someone were to ask us as a nation who 
our best friends are, what would be the 
answer? It’s difficult to imagine any better 
friends than our neighbors, the Canadians. 
Our two peoples have lived, side by side, in 
peace and with the spirit of goodwill for the 
better part of two centuries. 

Winston Churchill once noted: “That long 
Canadian frontier from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans, guarded only by neighborly 
respect and honorable obligations, is an ex- 
ample to every country and a pattern for 
the future of the world.” Churchill, as usual, 
was as profound as he was eloquent. It 
wouldn’t surprise him to find out that the 
citizens of Canada and the United States 
are moving together toward a truly historic 
achievement. Last week Prime Minister 
Mulroney and I entered into a free trade 
agreement, which once approved by the 
United States Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament will establish our two countries 
as the world’s largest free trade area. 

The U.S.-Canadian free trade agreement 
is the culmination of 18 months of strenu- 
ous negotiations between our governments. 
Both Prime Minister Mulroney and I played 
an active role in the process, keeping the 
negotiations on track and ensuring that the 
outcome would be absolutely fair and equi- 
table. Frankly, I think we’ve come up with 
a winner, a winner for people on both sides 
of the border. 

Canada and the United States are already 
each other’s largest trading partners. Our 
bilateral trade in goods and services exceed- 
ed $150 billion in 1986. The economic 
health and national security of our countries 
are linked. This well-honed treaty will build 
on these ties that already exist and open up 
tremendous new potential. 


The treaty will, over a 10-year period, 
eliminate the tariffs and bring down most of 
the trade barriers that now serve only to 
tax or impede the commerce between our 
two peoples. What will this accomplish? Nu- 
merous studies have shown that the agree- 
ment will mean billions of dollars in new 
economic growth for both countries each 
year. This means thousands of new jobs, in- 
creased investment, and expanding oppor- 
tunities. And it’s not just the export indus- 
tries which will reap the rewards. The most 
easily recognized beneficiaries of this pact 
will be the consumers of both countries. 
With enhanced competition, lower prices 
can be expected as well as greater con- 
sumer choice. 

As for industry, eliminating the obstacles 
to doing business and wiping out tariffs is 
going to be a great boon to manufacturing 
on both sides of the border. Markets will 
open that have been restricted, sources of 
raw material and parts that are now made 
more expensive by tariffs will be available 
at a lower cost. In short, this treaty is going 
to be overwhelmingly positive for both 
Canada and the United States. 

This, however, does not mean that there 
will be no opposition. Whenever there is 
change, even for the better, there are seg- 
ments of society that resist—small groups 
that have a special interest in keeping 
things the way they are—even at the ex- 
pense of keeping everybody else from 
moving forward. Benjamin Franklin, our 
much venerated Founding Father, saw this, 
even in his day. Talking about trade he 
noted: “The more free and unrestrained it 
is, the more it flourishes; and the happier 
are all the nations concerned in it. Most of 
the restraints put upon it,” he pointed out, 
“seem to have been the projects of particu- 
lars for their private interest, under pre- 
tense of public good.” 

Well, in approaching the U.S.-Canadian 
free trade agreement, I would hope that 
the national interest will overcome the 
pressure of the private interest, on both 
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sides of the border. I would hope that. our 
peoples, of Canada and the United States 
and their elected representatives, are able 
to keep their eyes on the long-term growth 
and opportunity that will be forthcoming 
with this agreement rather than short-run 
dislocation that comes with any change. 

In Canada there are those who fear that 
their national identity might be damaged 
by a closer association with such a large 
country as the United States. Well, experi- 
ence says otherwise. European countries 
have for decades cooperated closely on 
trade, yet the national character of each 
member nation still remains vital and dis- 
tinctive. Canada, too, has a national charac- 
ter that will not only survive but flourish in 
an environment of free trade and expand- 
ing opportunity. 

I have no doubt that history will prove 
this agreement a boon to both our peoples. 
And through it, we will be an example to all 
the world of what free people can accom- 
plish and demonstrate that the path to eco- 
nomic growth, job creation, and security is 
through negotiation and cooperation, not 
protectionism. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the City Club 
in Cleveland, Ohio 


January 11, 1988 


Thank you very much. And thank you, 
Vice President Akers, officers and members 
of the City Club, Mayor Voinovich. I thank 
you all very much. And a special hello to 
Clevelanders Herb and Jody Weinberg, who 
are the parents of my Assistant Press Secre- 
tary, Mark Weinberg. : 

It’s great to be in Cleveland today, home 
of the Browns. And congratulations on your 
big victory. When I was at Camp David on 
Saturday, I heard a lot of barking—{laugh- 
ter|—and it wasn’t coming from Nancy’s 
dog. [Laughter] 
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But it’s also a great pleasure to have this 
opportunity to address the City Club of 
Cleveland as you celebrate, as you know, 
the 75th year in which you’ve championed 
the cause of free speech. Seventy-five 
years—it was just a little bit longer ago that 
I first exercised my freedom of expression— 
[laughter|}—to my mother and her midwife 
in Tampico, Illinois. So, you could say that 
we approach the subject from a position of 
comparable experience. [Laughter] 

Looking over the distinguished speakers 
who’ve preceded me, I couldn’t help but 
think that it is a measure of the high 
esteem in which your organization is held 
that you’ve been able to convince so many 
politicians to come before you to talk and 
answer questions. But I’m looking forward 
to the question-and-answer period later on. 
After all, I’ve been assured that Sam Don- 
aldson [ABC News] is not a member of your 
club. [Laughter] 

But before then, however, I want to talk 
to you about an area in which freedom is 
just as vital as speech and, as the years go 
by, will become more and more important. 
I’m talking about the developing economy 
of the future, an economy of great chal- 
lenges and even greater opportunities, if 
only we have the courage to embrace them, 
to jettison the prejudices and small-minded- 
ness of the past, and open our arms to eco- 
nomic freedom on a world scale. 

Now, I know a lot of people, when they 
hear talk about the economy, reach for 
their wallets to see if they’ve suddenly 
become lighter. It’s said that if you ask 
three economists a question, you'll get 
sevent different answers. And that’s why 
with economists, I always have one motto: 
Trust, but verify. [Laughter] 

I spoke of the economy of the future, but 
it’s forming right now in the minds and 
imaginations of entrepreneurs around the 
globe. It’s taking shape in businesses, large 
and small; in factories and universities; in 
research and development centers. Pow- 
ered by an explosion of technological inven- 
tion and linked by a global network of in- 
vestment and communications, it is trans- 
forming our lives so fast that the so-called 
conventional wisdom can bareiy keep up. 
But the dramatic changes we’ve already 
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witnesses are only the foreshadowing of 
things to come. 

I will speak of the practical and immedi- 
ate effects on our economy in a moment, 
but first it’s important to understand that 
this technological revolution is in a funda- 
mental sense a moral revolution. At its 
heart is a rejection of the counsels of de- 
spair we heard so often in the seventies. 
Remember the seventies? Rampant infla- 
tion, hypertaxation, sky-high interest rates, 
productivity growth falling through the 
floor, and the steady erosion of investment 
incentives. 

But worse than the statistics was a kind of 
collapse of faith. The West, in those years, 
experienced what can only be described as 
a crisis of confidence in its most fundamen- 
tal values. We increasingly heard talk about 
the so-called convergence of the free world 
and the Communist bloc. Some said our 
freedoms were a luxury we could no longer 
afford. Expert opinion talked of limited re- 
sources in a shrinking world. In this future 
or scarcity, we were told, the free nations 
would have to sacrifice more and more of 
their economic and political freedoms and 
accept increasing government control. 

But, as I said, the American people reject- 
ed this counsel of despair. They saw the! 
the crisis was not in their values, but in t:< 
leadership that no longer believed in them. 
And they demanded a return to our basic 
principles—those principles of freedom and 
enterprise that had always made this coun- 
try great. 

Well, the road back is well mapped now. 
We cut taxes, we quashed inflation and de- 
regulated the economy, unleashing the cre- 
ative energies of the American people. The 
result never would have been imagined by 
“expert opinion” 8 years ago—some 14% 
million new jobs—more jobs than Europe 
and Japan created combined. Last year 
alone, 3 million new jobs were created. Em- 
ployment—the percentage of all working 
Americans over 16 years of age, male and 
female—is at record highs. 

Right here in Cleveland, unemployment 
has dropped from 15 percent in 1979 to 
certainly less than 10 percent under Mayor 
Voinovich. Nationwide, black employment 
has risen 26 percent since November 1982. 
That’s more than twice the rate of job gain 
for whites. Economics columnist Warren 


Brookes looked at -this record and conclud- 
ed, and I'll quote: “On every front—jobs, 
income, even household wealth—this, 1981 
through 1986, has been the best 5 economic 
years in black history.” 

New business creations are going strong. 
Manufacturing productivity, one measure of 
the health of an economy, has reversed its 
decline of the seventies and is now racking 
up historic gains averaging an annual 
growth rate of nearly 5 percent since 
1982—more than 1% times the average of 
the postwar period. But these numbers, im- 
pressive as they are, do more to disguise 
than to reveal the real nature of our 
progress. The change is qualitative, not 
quantitative. We’re not merely accelerating 
the processes of the Industrial Revolution; 
we're fundamentally transforming them. 

Let me give you just one example—the 
semieaeductor, or computer chip. One sci- 
entist rakes this comparison. If automotive 
technology had progressed as fast as semi- 
conducter technology in the past 20 years, 
he says, a Rolls Royce would now cost less 
than $3, get 3 million miles to the gallon, 
deliver enough power to drive an ocean 
liner, and 6 of them would fit on the head 
ak « pin. [Laughter] 

«tow, this is more than a mere productivi- 
ty explosion. Operating in. the mysterious 
world of quantum physics, today’s quantum 
leap in the world’s economy—well, the 
computers signal that. We're rapidly 
moving from the economy of the Industrial 
Revolution—an economy feeding on and 
tied to the Earth’s physical resources—to, as 
one economist titled his book, “The Econo- 
my in Mind,” in which human imagination 
and the freedom to create are the most 
precious natural resources. 

Think again of that little computer chip. 
Those chips, the driving force of the 
modern economy, are made from the sili- 
con in sand, one of the most common sub- 
stances on Earth. Their value doesn’t come 
from the physical material that makes them 
up, but from the microscopic architecture 
designed into them by ingenious human 
minds. 

More and more in this new economy, 
mind replaces matter, human invention 
makes physical resources obsolete. Take a 
typical telecast via satellite like Saturday’s 
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sides of the border. I would hope that our 
peoples, of Canada and the United States 
and their elected representatives, are able 
to keep their eyes on the long-term growth 
and opportunity that will be forthcoming 
with this agreement rather than short-run 
dislocation that comes with any change. 

In Canada there are those who fear that 
their national identity might be damaged 
by a closer association with such a large 
country as the United States. Well, experi- 
ence says otherwise. European countries 
have for decades cooperated closely on 
trade, yet the national character of each 
member nation still remains vital and dis- 
tinctive. Canada, too, has a national charac- 
ter that will not only survive but flourish in 
an environment of free trade and expand- 
ing opportunity. 

I have no doubt that history will prove 
this agreement a boon to both our peoples. 
And through it, we will be an example to all 
the world of what free people can accom- 
plish and demonstrate that the path to eco- 
nomic growth, job creation, and security is 
through negotiation and cooperation, not 
protectionism. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the City Club 
in Cleveland, Ohio 


January 11, 1988 


Thank you very much. And thank you, 
Vice President Akers, officers and members 
of the City Club, Mayor Voinovich. I thank 
you all very much. And a special hello to 
Clevelanders Herb and Jody Weinberg, who 
are the parents of my Assistant Press Secre- 
tary, Mark Weinberg. 

It’s great to be in Cleveland today, home 
of the Browns. And congratulations on your 
big victory. When I was at Camp David on 
Saturday, I heard a lot of barking—{laugh- 
ter|—and it wasn’t coming from Nancy’s 
dog. [Laughter] 
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But it’s also a great pleasure to have this 
opportunity to address the City Club of 
Cleveland as you celebrate, as you know, 
the 75th year in which you’ve championed 
the cause of free speech. Seventy-five 
years—it was just a little bit longer ago that 
I first exercised my freedom of expression— 
[laughter|—to my mother and her midwife 
in Tampico, Illinois. So, you could say that 
we approach the subject from a position of 
comparable experience. [Laughter] 

Looking over the distinguished speakers 
who’ve preceded me, I couldn’t help but 
think that it is a measure of the high 
esteem in which your organization is held 
that you’ve been able to convince so many 
politicians to come before you to talk and 
answer questions. But I’m looking forward 
to the question-and-answer period later on. 
After all, I’ve been assured that Sam Don- 
aldson [ABC News] is not a member of your 
club. [Laughter] 

But before then, however, I want to talk 
to you about an area in which freedom is 
just as vital as speech and, as the years go 
by, will become more and more important. 
I’m talking about the developing economy 
of the future, an economy of great chal- 
lenges and even greater opportunities, if 
only we have the courage to embrace them, 
to jettison the prejudices and small-minded- 
ness of the past, and open our arms to eco- 
nomic freedom on a world scale. 

Now, I know a lot of people, when they 
hear talk about the economy, reach for 
their wallets to see if they’ve suddenly 
become lighter. It’s said that if you ask 
three economists a question, you'll get 
sevent different answers. And that’s why 
with economists, I always have one motto: 
Trust, but verify. [Laughter] 

I spoke of the economy of the future, but 
it’s forming right now in the minds and 
imaginations of entrepreneurs around the 
globe. It’s taking shape in businesses, large 
and small; in factories and universities; in 
research and development centers. Pow- 
ered by an explosion of technological inven- 
tion and linked by a global network of in- 
vestment and communications, it is trans- 
forming our lives so fast that the so-called 
conventional wisdom can barely keep up. 
But the dramatic changes we’ve already 
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witnesses are only the foreshadowing of 
things to come. 

I will speak of the practical and immedi- 
ate effects on our economy in a moment, 
but first it’s important to understand that 
this technological revolution is in a funda- 
mental sense a moral revolution. At its 
heart is a rejection of the counsels of de- 
spair we heard so often in the seventies. 
Remember the seventies? Rampant infla- 
tion, hypertaxation, sky-high interest rates, 
productivity growth falling through the 
floor, and the steady erosion of investment 
incentives. 

But worse than the statistics was a kind of 
collapse of faith. The West, in those years, 
experienced what can only be described as 
a crisis of confidence in its most fundamen- 
tal values. We increasingly heard talk about 
the so-called convergence of the free world 
and the Communist bloc. Some said our 
freedoms were a luxury we could no longer 
afford. Expert opinion talked of limited re- 
sources in a shrinking world. In this future 
or scarcity, we were told, the free nations 
would have to sacrifice more and more of 
their economic and political freedoms and 
accept increasing government control. 

But, as I said, the American people reject- 
ed this counsel of despair. They saw that 
the crisis was not in their values, but in the 
leadership that no longer believed in them. 
And they demanded a return to our basic 
principles—those principles of freedom and 
enterprise that had always made this coun- 
try great. 

Well, the road back is well mapped now. 
We cut taxes, we quashed inflation and de- 
regulated the economy, unleashing the cre- 
ative energies of the American people. The 
result never would have been imagined by 
“expert opinion” 8 years ago—some 14% 
million new jobs—more jobs than Europe 
and Japan created combined. Last year 
alone, 3 million new jobs were created. Em- 
ployment—the percentage of all working 
Americans over 16 years of age, male and 
female—is at record highs. 

Right here in Cleveland, unemployment 
has dropped from 15 percent in 1979 to 
certainly less than 10 percent under Mayor 
Voinovich. Nationwide, black employment 
has risen 26 percent since November 1982. 
That’s more than twice the rate of job gain 
for whites. Economics columnist Warren 


Brookes looked at -this record and conclud- 
ed, and I'll quote: “On every front—jobs, 
income, even household wealth—this, 1981 
through 1986, has been the best 5 economic 
years in black history.” 

New business creations are going strong. 
Manufacturing productivity, one measure of 
the health of an economy, has reversed its 
decline of the seventies and is now racking 
up historic gains averaging an annual 
growth rate of nearly 5 percent since 
1982—more than 1% times the average of 
the postwar period. But these numbers, im- 
pressive as they are, do more to disguise 
than to reveal the real nature of our 
progress. The change is qualitative, not 
quantitative. We’re not merely accelerating 
the processes of the Industrial Revolution; 
we're fundamentally transforming them. 

Let me give you just one example—the 
semiconductor, or computer chip. One sci- 
entist makes this comparison. If automotive 
technology had progressed as fast as semi- 
conductor technology in the past 20 years, 
he says, a Rolls Royce would now cost less 
than $3, get 3 million miles to the gallon, 
deliver enough power to drive an ocean 
liner, and 6 of them would fit on the head 
of a pin. [Laughter] 

Now, this is more than a mere productivi- 
ty explosion. Operating in. the mysterious 
world of quantum physics, today’s quantum 
leap in the world’s economy—well, the 
computers signal that. We're rapidly 
moving from the economy of the Industrial 
Revolution—an economy feeding on and 
tied to the Earth’s physical resources—to, as 
one economist titled his book, “The Econo- 
my in Mind,” in which human imagination 
and the freedom to create are the most 
precious natural resources. 

Think again of that little computer chip. 
Those chips, the driving force of the 
modern economy, are made from the sili- 
con in sand, one of the most common sub- 
stances on Earth. Their value doesn’t come 
from the physical material that makes them 
up, but from the microscopic architecture 
designed into them by ingenious human 
minds. 

More and more in this new economy, 
mind replaces matter, human invention 
makes physical resources obsolete. Take a 
typical telecast via satellite like Saturday’s 
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Browns’ game. That satellite—the product 
of human invention—replaces thousands of 
tons of copper dug from the Earth and 
molded into wire. Rather than being impris- 
oned in a world of shrinking natural re- 
sources, we’re transcending them, moving 
to a new era of seemingly limitless horizons. 

Now, this is good news for humanity, but 
it’s bad news for statism. The centrally 
planned state can dig metal out of the 
ground or pump oil. Though less efficiently 
than a free economy, it can operate huge 
factories and run assembly lines. But it 
cannot fabricate the spirit of enterprise. It 
cannot imitate the trial and error of free 
markets, the riot of experiment that pro- 
duces knowledge and progress. No govern- 
ment can manufacture the entrepreneur or 
light that spark of invention. All they can 
do is let their people go—give them free- 
dom of mind and spirit. 

A recent issue of Fortune Magazine 
summed it up in an article called, “The 
Death of Socialism.” Even Socialist govern- 
ments in Western Europe are now cutting 
tax rates, while the Soviet Union struggles 
with economic reforms in an attempt to 
keep from falling farther and farther 
behind. 

Over a century ago, the English econo- 
mist and philosopher, John Stuart Mill, pre- 
dicted that the competition between Social- 
ist and free market economies would in the 
end be decided by which systems was “con- 
sistent with the greatest amount of human 
liberty and spontaneity.” One hundred 
years later, the results are in. Socialist and 
Communist systems have given up their 
freedoms, and all they’ve bought with their 
sacrifice is stagnation and suffering. 

I’m reminded of the story Adlai Steven- 
son. used to tell of Mrs. Karl Marx at the 
end of a long and bleak life, and how she 
would remark how good it would have 
been if Karl had made some capital instead 
of writing so much about it. [Laughter] So, 
instead of convergence, we see an increas- 
ing divergence between the free and the 
unfree. Statist economies stagnate, while 
the free-market, low-tax countries vault 
ahead into a new era of growth—into a new 
world economy. 

Even more than in the past, this new 
world economy is a one-world economy. 
With Americans in the lead, entrepreneurs 
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have created a global electronic network, 
on line 24 hours a day, sending capital, 
ideas, goods, and services around the world 
at near the speed of light. Research, devel- 
opment, manufacturing, marketing, and in- 
vestment now all take place on a global 
level. 

Take the example of Boeing. Headquar- 
tered in Seattle, it builds its new 767 with 
airframe parts from Japan and Italy, its en- 
gines assembled by American workers in 
Ohio with parts from Sweden, France, West 
Germany, and Italy. Or take the example of 
Honda. They’re now building cars in Marys- 
ville, Ohio, for sale in Taiwan, and they’re 
now studying the possibility of selling their 
American-made cars in Japan. 

In this new world economy, national 
boundaries are increasingly becoming obso- 
lete. In this new global information age, en- 
trepreneurs follow their investments, and 
they all flow where there is the greatest 
stability, the greatest opportunity—over- 
whelmingly, they all flow to the United 
States. 

We hear talk about the trade deficit, but 
we must beware of single-entry bookkeep- 
ing. The other side of the ledger shows that 
the growing, dynamic United States econo- 
my has attracted $159 billion in foreign 
capital into the United States. Trade deficits 
and inflows of foreign capital are not neces- 
sarily a sign of an economy’s weakness. 
During the first 100 years of our nation’s 
history, while we were developing from an 
agricultural colony to the industrial leader 
of the world, the United States ran a trade 
deficit. And now, as we’re leading a global 
movement from the industrial age to the 
information age, we continue to attract in- 
vestment from around the world. 

Now, some people call this debt. By that 
way of thinking, every time a company sold 
stock it would be a sign of weakness, and it 
would be much better to be a company 
nobody wanted to invest in rather than one 
everybody wanted to invest in. Take the 
case of high-tech, high-growth California. 
Milton Friedman argues that California’s ex- 
ternal debt—to other States and other coun- 
tries—almost certainly dwarfs the external 
debt of the United States. Does this augur 
bad days ahead for California? On the con- 
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trary, one might argue it’s a sign of 
strength. 

Historically, fast-growing economies often 
run deficits in the trade of goods and serv- 
ices, experiencing net capital investment 
from abroad. This predictable and, up to a 
point, desirable process has been accentuat- 
ed by slow growth in parts of Europe and 
the need for debt-ridden Third World na- 
tions to generate trade surpluses to service 
their debt. Germany, which has actually lost 
half-a-million jobs in the last 10 years, has a 
trade surplus in goods. Mexico has a trade 
surplus in goods. The United States, which 
has been the engine keeping the world 
economy moving forward, has a trade defi- 
cit because our growing economy enables 
us to buy their goods. 

Over time, however, these imbalances 
should be reduced, and there are two ways 
to do it: We can become more like them, or 
they can become more like us. We can raise 
taxes, reregulate our economy, and adopt 
protectionist legislation of the kind now 
being considered in Congress. That will ef- 
fectively slow growth in this nation and 
stifle international trade. We won’t be able 
to buy their goods and, certainly, no one 
will want to invest in the United States. The 
world can all shrink together, and we can 
look forward to hearing the experts once 
again pontificating about convergence and 
the limits to growth. 

The other solution is for them to become 
more like us: to adopt low-tax, progrowth 
policies; to encourage trade, not discourage 
it—to make it freer and fairer and more 
plentiful; to join with the other nations in a 
cooperative, upward cycle of growth in 
which all participate; to embrace the possi- 
bilities of the new world economy. In fact, 
we’re beginning to see this happen. Several 
major industrialized countries have fol- 
lowed the U.S. lead in cutting high margin- 
al tax rates to spur growth. These changes 
and other market forces are already causing 
the volume of U.S. exports to boom—with 
continued growth expected. 

May I just interject right here that where 
some people, complaining about the defi- 
cit—and no one complains about it louder 
than I do—when they complain about it, 
they cite our reducing taxes in these last 
several years. Well, I think someone should 
pay attention to the fact that every time we 


have reduced the rates, we have increased 
the total revenue paid in taxes by the 
people to the Government because there is 
an incentive for people to earn more and to 
go out and to experiment, and so forth. And 
so, no, the deficit has not been caused by 
the cut in taxes. The deficit would increase 
if we yielded to those who want us to in- 
crease taxes. 

I’m not saying there aren’t problems. The 
one that sticks out like a sore thumb is that 
United States budget deficit. It’s an embar- 
rassment and a shame—most dangerous, 
perhaps, because it signals the complete 
breakdown of one the most basic functions 
of the United States Government. 

Now, we’ve made some progress. For the 
first time in 14 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent less, in real terms, last year than 
the year before. We took $75 billion off of 
last year’s deficit, and the bipartisan con- 
gressional leadership joined with me in 
signing on a 2-year deficit reduction plan. 
Now, those are steps in the right direction, 
putting us on the path toward a balanced 
budget and doing it without the severity of 
the across-the-board cuts in the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings act. 

But there’s more to be done. If we’re not 
careful, we'll slip once more into the errors 
of the past—broken promises and un- 
checked spending. It’s time to get at the 
root of the problem. It’s time to fix the 
busted budget process. Just before Con- 
gress—or Christma, I should say—Congress 
delivered a large package to my door. It 
was the 1,000-page continuing resolution 
that contained all of the spending authority 
for the United States Government. It should 
have been called a continuing irresolution. 
For the second year in a row, the Congress 
failed to pass even 1 of the 13 appropriation 
bills on time; they just bundled them to- 
gether in a trillion-dollar bonanza. 

How about a New Year pledge: a budget 
that is credible and reliable, a spending 
plan that is timely and enforceable and 
does not leave the Government on the 
brink of default? Thirteen manageable bills 
and not one gigantic catchall—I will take 
the pledge, and I hope 535 people who 
represent you in the Congress of the United 
States will take the same pledge. 
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There are some other changes that will 
reform this process. The Constitution gives 
the President the authority to veto legisla- 
tion and the Congress the authority to over- 
ride that veto. When our forefathers framed 
that historic document, I’m sure they did 
not envision the dilemma a President faces 
today: Either veto the legislation needed to 
run the Government or sign into law a bill 
that does little to promote the national wel- 
fare. 

Let me describe a few of its choicer 
items: Even in this time of Gramm- 
Rudman, when the national defense is 
being pared to the bone, Congress has de- 
cided that we have a pressing national need 
for asparagus research. Stone fruit was also 
provided for generously, but the really big 
money went to the usual pork-barrel spend- 
ing projects—roads, highways, and dams— 
which puts me in mind of another story. 

It’s about a Congressman, present compa- 
ny excepted—{laughter|}—who was sitting 
in his office one day when a constituent 
comes by to tell him why he must vote for 
a certain bill coming up. The Congressman 
sat back and listened. And when he was 
done, he said, “You know, you're right. 
You’re right, you’re absolutely right.” And 
the fellow left happy. And a few minutes 
later, another constituent came by, but this 
one wanted him to vote against the bill. 
The Congressman listened to his reasons, 
sat back, and said, “You know, you're right. 
You’re right, you’re absolutely right.” And 
the second constituent left happily. 

Well, the Congressman’s wife had 
dropped by and had been waiting outside 
the office where she heard these two con- 
versations. And when the second man left, 
she went in and said, “That first man 
wanted you to vote for the bill, and you 
said he was right. And the second one 
wanted you to vote against it, and you said 
he was right, too. You can’t run your affairs 
that way.” And the Congressman leaned 
back and said, “You know, you're right. 
You’re right, you’re absolutely right.” 
[Laughter] 

No President should be faced with the all- 
or-nothing proposition. The time is here, for 
giving the President the same thing that 43 
Governors have—a line-item veto. Until 
that occurs, it’s time for the Congress to 
take the responsibility for seeing that un- 
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warranted appendages are not part of nec- 
essary legislation that comes to my desk. 

In these years, our country has come to- 
gether to celebrate the signing and ratifica- 
tion of our Constitution. The more I reflect 
on that noble document, the more I’m 
drawn to the same conclusion as George 
Washington, that it is more than the prod- 
uct of human invention—that divine provi- 
dence, as Washington believed, must have 
also lent a hand. 

Two hundred years later, this document 
will serve as a guide not just for this nation 
but for the world as we enter the 21st cen- 
tury. We sometimes forget that the original 
purpose of the Constitutional Convention 
was to find some solution to the trade dis- 
putes that were then tearing the States 
apart. The Connecticut Gazette in 1787 
warned that trade disputes between Geor- 
gia and Virginia may “impoverish or fatally 
crush” the commerce of Virginia. Fighting 
had actually broken out between some 
States. Blood had been shed. Perhaps as 
great as the new political unity they 
achieved in Philadelphia was the economic 
breakthrough—the principles that would 
enable America to become the world’s larg- 
est free trade zone, a continental economy. 

When the Constitution was written, it 
took longer to travel from Washington to 
Richmond, Virgina, than it does today to 
travel from Washington to Tokyo. The 
needs of the new world economy are tran- 
scending political boundaries. As many of 
you know, over New Year’s weekend, 
Prime Minister Mulroney and I signed an 
historic free trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada—an agreement, 
it is my profound hope, that will help pave 
the way into that new world economy in 
which national boundaries become like the 
border between the U.S. and Canada: meet- 
ing places rather than dividing lines. 

The changing economic realities—in 
which products are increasingly information 
and can be transmitted around the world at 
the speed of light—these new economic re- 
alities dictate a world economy. Because of 
our experience with a continental economy, 
we are uniquely situated to lead the world 
into a new era of economic cooperation, to 
make this “city on a hill” that is America, a 
global city. 
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The watchword of this new era will be 
freedom—free enterprise, free trade, free- 
dom to travel, freedom of emigration. Free- 
dom—the emancipation of people’s creative 
energies around the world. That’s the chal- 
lenge that has opened up to us in the 
1980’s. All we need is the courage to meet 
it. 

Thank you all very much. God bless all of 
you. 

Mr. Akers. Mr. President, one of the 
great traditions of the City Club is the spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed question-and-answer 
period following each speaker’s formal re- 
marks. We are extremely gratified that you 
have graciously agreed to continue that tra- 
dition. Therefore, prior to your entering the 
room, we held a random lottery and select- 
ed eight members of the City Club who'll 
have the opportunity to pose questions to 
you at this time. We’ll start with the first 
question at the microphone to the right. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, my name may be Sam 
Donaldson, I’m not sure. [Laughter] Rough- 
ly quoting a famous Washington secretary: 
“Sometimes we must act outside the law.” 
Is there ever a time when an administra- 
tion, or individuals within an administra- 
tion, can or should act outside the law? And 
because Sam asks followup questions, I 
think I will. Are you planning to pardon 
anyone mired in the Iran-contra scandal? 

The President. 1 would have to tell you 
that first of all, with the special investiga- 
tors still going forward with their investiga- 
tion, it would be too early for me to com- 
ment on anything of that kind or to make a 
decision in advance. I would have to wait to 
see what takes place, whether someone is 
deemed breaking the law or not. And so, I 
can’t answer your question that directly. 

I would have to say that in all of the 
investigation that went on I did not see any 
what I considered lawbreaking that was 
taking place on the part- of anyone in the 
administration. There were some individ- 
uals that had not informed me completely 
of what was going on in the meetings that 
were being held with some representatives 
from Iran. They weren’t representatives of 
the Government, may I add. These were 
people that contacted us through Israel and 
wanted to talk to us about better relations 


with the United States in the event of a 
new government in Iran, because of the 
health of the Khomeini. If you’ll remember, 
at that time the Khomeini—almost every 
other day they were proposing that he 
wouldn’t live out the week. 

And so, yes, we accepted that and met 
with them, but that was not against the law. 
I checked that out beforehand—that the 
law did give me the permission to do that 
and to withhold information from the Con- 
gress if I thought it was necessary, particu- 
larly for the protection of human lives. And 
we felt that the people who had asked to 
meet with us—their lives would be endan- 
gered if it became known what they were 
doing. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 


Q. Welcome to Cleveland, Mr. President. 
My question is: Do you think democracy 
will prevail in Nicaragua if aid is cut off, as 
Congress threatens to do? 

The President. If aid is cut off to the con- 
tras, 1 have to believe that the actions of 
the Sandinistas, right down to the present, 
are such that they are proving that they 
have no intention of completely accepting 
the proposed peace agreement. We have, 
and we think that that could be a solution. 
But we believe that the only thing that can 
bring the contras—or bring the Sandinista 
government, which is a totalitarian Commu- 
nist government—that can bring it to the 
negotiating table, is the threat of the con- 
tras, who are the people of Nicaragua. 

And I was interested to note this morning 
that 10,000 Nicaraguan citizens in the cap- 
ital, in Managua, yesterday demonstrated 
against the Sandinista government. And 
maybe the peace process is the reason why 
they weren’t attacked or arrested and 
thrown into prison, as anyone else doing 
that has been in the past. But I believe that 
right now we’re asking for nonlethal help to 
the contras. 

But I do believe that just as we’re helping 
the people of Afghanistan try to restor 
freedom to their country, that we—or the 
Sandinista government is establishing what 
would be a Soviet satellite state on the soil 
of the Americas. And I don’t think we 
should tolerate that for one minute. 
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Sino-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Mayor George Voino- 
vich, members of the City Club, my name 
is Arthur Push. Thank you for allowing me 
to participate in this citadel of free speech. 

My question pertains to the Soviets rein- 
viting China to participate in a summit with 
them. In your opinion, is this an attempt by 
the Soviets to align themselves with another 
world power in order to have greater bar- 
gaining leverage with the West, or is it Gor- 
bachev’s genuine concern to further your 
and his interest in world peace and begin 
dealing with the silent giant of the East? 
And as a typical press tactic, I have a fol- 
lowup. What is your plan in dealing with 
China? Will you encourage greater trading 
with them so that the American businesses 
can tap the tremendous markets in China 
not only to help them modernize but also 
help our economy flourish as well as pro- 
moting a free market? Thank you. Sorry for 
the length. 

The President. All right, I'll try to handle 
both of these in a single answer. I don’t 
know; I couldn’t read Mr. Gorbachev’s 
mind as to what his motives might be. But I 
do know this: that historically, the Soviets— 
it’s almost been an obsession with them, of 
the great size on their border of China and 
what a great threat that could be. And right 
now they have some 53 divisions on the 
Chinese border, and before the INF agree- 
ment, they were trying to maintain some of 
those weapons that they could continue to 
have aimed at China. But maybe it is defen- 
sive with him; maybe it is simply trying to 
restore what once was an alliance. But if so, 
the Chinese have put down some pretty 
valid considerations that they have got: the 
Soviets must stop supporting the Vietnam- 
ese in their domination and takeover of 
Cambodia. And there are some other 
things: again, the removal of the 53 divi- 
sions and so forth. The world would be a 
better place if all those things came about. 

On the other hand, I was visiting China 
at a time when they first began the change 
in their own system. It was quite thrilling to 
be there at a time when a Chinese family 
became the first family to buy an automo- 
bile. All the automobiles were government- 
owned; they didn’t belong to the private 
people. And you waited to see what might 
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happen. And the Governmertt of China put 
them on television to tell the people what 
they had done and said to the people, see, 
work, earn more money. You, too, can buy 
an automobile. 

They're making moderations of the 
same—at least it seems the same kind that 
is being proposed in glasnost by Gorbachev. 
But there’s no question that if the intent is 
peace and not what looked for a time like 
an arms unit, back before the Chinese 
broke out of the arrangement with them, 
why, this could well be something that we 
should not question, but go along with. 

But, again, I would recommend to the 
Chinese in their dealings that—even though 
he’s an affable person and we got along just 
fine—a Russian proverb: Dovorey no pro- 
vorey—trust but verify. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
Welcome to Cleveland. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
question is in keeping with your speech’s 
theme: the economy. In recent months, we 
have seen the U.S. dollar decline in value 
against foreign currency and the stock 
market fall drastically. Many economists 
predict that we are heading into a reces- 
sion. I would like for you to comment, 
please, on what you see to be the immedi- 
ate fate of the economy and what immedi- 
ate actions you would recommend to avoid 
a recession. 

The President. Well, for one thing, with 
regard to the dollar, we have an agreement 
with the most potent trading partners of 
ours, a number of other nations, about to- 
gether working to maintain the stability in 
the ratio of all our currencies. And we are 
working at that. And what we want is stabil- 
ity in the value of the dollar. 

Now, to go on with the other parts of 
your question and whether there’s to be a— 
you see, I can make jokes about economists, 
because my degree was in economics. First 
of all, I don’t believe that the dollar or any- 
thing outside of Wall Street and the mar- 
kets had anything to do with the great de- 
bacle in October. And that is borne out in 
the report that has been presented to me 
by the commission that I appointed, the 
Brady commission: that what took place was 
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a panic as a result of—well, there were no 
more than, he says, about 15 firms that 
were involved in the great change that was 
taking place in the market; but that it was 
induced within the marketplace and not 
from some factor outside. 

As to recession, I have to say we have just 
completed 62 months of expansion. That is 
the longest period, I think, in the history of 
our country, certainly the longest period 
since World War II. Every indices is that 
we're going to continue to expand; there’s 
going to continue to be an increase in pro- 
ductivity and all. When I spoke about the 
jobs—just think of this—with 3 million new 
jobs this last year, as I said, and 14% million 
in these 62 months. The potential employ- 
ment pool of America for statistics is consid- 
ered to be everyone, male or female, from 
16 years of age up. That includes all the 
people getting an education; that includes 
all the people retired, not looking for a job. 
And today the highest percentage in our 
history, 62.3 percent of all that population’s 
segment, are employed. And I don’t think 
the signs of recession are there. 

I'll tell you what does frighten me: When 
I see sometimes in the media all this great 
emphasis in quoting people about pessi- 
mism and that—well, this looks like there’s 
a recession coming. That could bring on 
bad times and a recession. If enough people 
get frightened and say, well, let’s not buy a 
new car this year; let’s put it off until next 
year; or let’s not put that new carpet down 
or buy a refrigerator, let’s make the old one 
do for a while. If enough people do that, 
you have a recession. They just go on strike 
and quit buying. 

So, I think that we should, more and 
more, look at the economic facts. And all of 
the facts about our economy are up and 
higher than they have been in years and 
years. And we’re continuing to create about 
a quarter-of-a-million new jobs every 
month. So, I don’t anticipate a recession 
unless some of those doomcriers scare the 
people into one. Just talk it up. 


Public Lands and Recreational Facilities 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. Your 
Commission on American Outdoors provid- 
ed wide-ranging opportunities for the 
American public to speak to recreation re- 
source needs and issues, and as you know, 


their report was finalized and published in 
1987. My question to you is: Now that this 
report has become a reality, expressing that 
today’s recreational needs are more of a ne- 
cessity than a frill in today’s world, what are 
your thoughts as to the Federal funding re- 
sponsibility in seeing that these needs are 
met? 

The President. 1 think you're talking 
about government landowning and so forth 
for recreational purposes and so forth. 
There has been an increase in that. And I 
have a map—I wish everyone could see it. 
It’s a map of the United States. And the 
land owned by the Government is in red, 
and the rest of the map is white. West of 
the Mississippi River—your first glance at 
that map, you think the whole thing is red, 
the government owns so much property. 

We have been supportive of recreational 
facilities and so forth doing that. But there 
has been, also, a great private sector move, 
and don’t overlook that. That is so Ameri- 
can, and we should be so proud of it. 

This last year, we were asked to send 
some people to Paris, France, to an interna- 
tional meeting to tell those countries in 
Europe and others how we _ supported 
things of this kind—charities, good causes— 
privately, because in all those other coun- 
thies, they thought that was the Govern- 
ment’s task—the Government should do it. 
Well, the Government isn’t as good at doing 
it as the private sector is. Wetlands in this 
country that are supported by the very 
people who hunt ducks—and doing it to 
keep their own sport intact—all kinds of 
things. 

Where there is a specific need, I don’t 
think you can generalize. But I know that 
we have vastly upgraded our national parks 
in the last few years, and we’re continuing 
to do that. If there is a particular need in a 
particular place, fine, but at the same time, 
I think we should think twice about govern- 
ment ownership and how far it can go in 
dominating this land of ours. It’s something 
like—what is it now—it’s hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of—well, I’m not going 
to risk this, because I have the figures, and I 
can’t spin them off the top of my head right 
now. But I don’t know anyplace other than 
the Soviet Union where the Government 
owns more than ours does. But it is also 
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land that is deemed to be used for the sport 
and recreation and outdoor life of the 
people, and we'll continue to be coopera- 
tive with that private sector. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, you may not have had 
time to read this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal, but I’d like you to react to the lead 
sentence, which is: “Calling budget deficits 
the unwanted and unpleasant stepchild of 
Reaganomics. The President’s task force on 
the October 19th stock market crash point- 
ed to government red ink as the major 
cause.” 

The President. 1 have no quarrel with the 
fact that government overspending—deficit 
spending—is a drag on our economy, and it 
must be eliminated. The first man who ever 
proposed no-deficit spending was Jefferson, 
who said it was the great omission of our 
Constitution that it did not place a limit on 
the Government’s ability to borrow money. 

Now, we’re trying, and it’s been a goal of 
mine. But when I hear them call it a step- 
child of mine, I would like to point out 
something: The President of the United 
States can’t spend a dime; only the Con- 
gress can do that. I have submitted, as I’m 
required by law, every January 4th a 
budget to the Congress. We have not had a 
budget since I’ve been here. We’ve had 
continuing resolutions. They call my budget 
dead on arrival. And then the only place 
they’re willing to cut is defense spending. 
But when I came into office, on any given 
day, 50 percent of our warplanes couldn’t 
fly for lack of spare parts. And almost as 
many ships in the Navy could not leave 
harbor for the same reasons. 

Well, we have rebuilt our military, and 
one result of that is the INF treaty. The 
Soviet Union didn’t come to the table to 
bargain with us on arms because they had 
changed their ways. They know they can’t 
win an arms race if we keep on building 
and furbishing our defense. But the Con- 
gress every year has reduced what we have 
sought for defense spending. 

Now, the reason I went into this is to tell 
you this: In 5 years, the Congress has cut 
$125 billion from defense spending, but not 
to reduce the deficit, because they’ve 
added $250 billion to domestic spending 
that is not defense. So, each time they have 
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been adding on to the spending. The thing 
is, the great War on Poverty that started 
under Lyndon Johnson in the middle six- 
ties—from 1965 to 1980, the budget of the 
United States grew to five times what it had 
been in ’65. The deficit grew to 38 times 
what it had been in 1965. 

I was out on the mashed-potato circuit for 
years as a private citizen making speeches 
about deficit spending, because back in— 
well, for more than 50 years before 1980, 
there’s only been 4 years in which there 
was a Republican Congress. And the other 
46 years in that half-century has been a 
Democratic Congress. But there have also 
been only 8 years in which the budget was 
balanced out of those. And every time 
people like myself out on the mashed- 
potato circuit complained and said we 
should start balancing the budget, their de- 
fense was—and maybe some of you can re- 
member this—they would say deficit spend- 
ing is necessary to our prosperity, and it’s 
no problem, because we owe it to ourselves. 
And that was their argument for going on 
with what they were doing. 

So, I’m as determined as ever, and that’s 
what Gramm-Rudman-Hollings is all about. 
You can’t do it in 1 year, but we can set 
ourselves on a course that will reach at 
year-certain. And then if the Lord is smiling 
on us—and I hope He’ll smile on us—the 
American people will force the Govern- 
ment to have a balanced budget amend- 
ment—that the Government henceforth 
cannot deficit spend. 


Ohio Senatorial Race 


Q. Mr. President, it’s certainly an honor 
to have you here in Cleveland, speaking to 
the City Club and the people of Cleveland, 
but it’s also, I think, wonderful that you’re 
going to do a little politicking for Mayor 
Voinovich, who many of us are hoping will 
be our next Senator. And my question re- 
volves—we ali know our current Senator is 
effective in getting publicity and getting his 
name in the paper, but I wonder how effec- 
tive he is as far as representing the people 
of the country and the best interest of the 
country. And I’d really, sir, like your unbi- 
ased opinion. [Laughter] Who do you think 
would make the best Senator and try to 
help out the people of Ohio? 
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The President. My unbiased opinion is— 
[laughter|—that the things we’ve been 
trying to do, such as balancing a budget and 
ending deficit spending and keeping this 
economy going and so forth, has got a 1,000 
times better chance of taking place if the 
next Senator from Ohio is your former 
mayor, George Voinovich. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you all, and I’m 
sorry I talked so long here. I’ve got all kinds 
of stories about speakers who should not 
take too long as after dinner or after lunch 
speakers, and I’ve violated all of it with my 
answers here, but you tempted me beyond 
my strength. I don’t often face such won- 
derful, informative questions as you were 
asking. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Stouffer Tower 
City Plaza Hotel. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Bruce H. Akers, vice president 
of the City Club of Cleveland, and Mayor 
George Voinovich. 

At the conclusion of the question-and- 
answer session, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Canada-United States Agreement on 
the Arctic 


January 11, 1988 


The Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the Right Honourable Joe 
Ciark, and the Secretary of State, George 
Shultz, today concluded an agreement on 
cooperation between Canada and _ the 
United States in the Arctic. The agreement 
affirms the political will of the two coun- 
tries to cooperate in advancing their shared 
interests in Arctic navigation, development, 
and security. It signals the importance 
which the two countries attach to protec- 
tion of the unique and fragile environment 
of the region and the well-being of the in- 
habitants of the north. 

The agreement signed today marks the 
culmination of 24 months of discussions be- 
tween the two governments. “This is an im- 


portant step forward for Canada in the 
north,” Prime Minister Mulroney said 
today. “While we and the United States 
have not changed our legal positions, we 
have come to a practical agreement that is 
fully consistent with the requirements of 
Canadian sovereignty in the Arctic. It is an 
improvement over the situation which pre- 
vailed previously. What we have now sig- 
nificantly advances Canadian interests.” 

President Reagan stated: “This is a prag- 
matic solution based on our special bilateral 
relationship, our common interest in coop- 
erating on Arctic matters, and the nature of 
the area. It is without prejudice to our re- 
spective legal positions, and it sets no prece- 
dents for other areas.” 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Army and Navy Club 


January 12, 1988 


Well, reverend clergy, General Hittle, 
General Dawson, Charles Graham, and 
ladies and gentlemen, in the old days, I’m 
told, the Army and Navy Club often invited 
their neighbor, the President, to all their 
parties. I’ve also heard that Benjamin Harri- 
son and Grover Cleveland walked over for 
a toddy or two. Oh, for the good old days. 
[Laughter] If I'd known that the club was 
this beautiful, Nancy and I would have 
stopped by long ago, and we would even 
walk, if the Secret Service would let us. 

Well, the word for today is “congratula- 
tions.” You’ve put together a beautiful 
building and an historic treasure. I’m 
amazed at your outstanding collection of 
art, particularly the De Welden sculptures. 
I’ve always wondered where old generals 
and admirals went when they “just faded 
away.” And now I know. 

But nothing is more important than keep- 
ing alive the gallant tradition of our armed 
services—a tradition that adds up to a word 
not just for today but for all time: patriot- 
ism. As you know, I've visited our men and 
women in the armed services and their 
families all around the world—from Camp 
Liberty Bell on the demilitarized zone in 
Korea to Tempelhof Air Force Base in West 
Berlin—and the one thing that’s always 
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struck me the most about them is their 
dedication to country. They take a little bit 
of America with them every place they go, 
no matter how far, to make it more like 
home. And these men and women are will- 
ing to be away from this home that they 
love so that other countries may remain 
free. That’s one of the great sacrifices they 
make for our country. 

So, I’ve got a report to bring you from 
the front. I’ve talked to admirals and gener- 
als alike, on bases from Iceland to Guam, 
and they’ve tc'd me stories about how their 
troops, U.S. troops, are the best trained, 
best equipped, and best educated troops 
around. To sum it up, what we have right 
now is the best darn group of young men 
and women in uniform that this nation has 
ever seen, and we’re proud of them. 

I was honored when you invited me to 
dedicate your new clubhouse, as the Army 
and Navy Club begins its second century. 
General Hittle assures me that I'm among 
friends. Then, I knew that already. No 
group of men and women has given more 
steadfast support to the Commander in 
Chief, no matter what his name was, no 
matter what party he represented. And I 
know I'll never forget the support that 
you’ve given me during some of my tough- 
est hours as President. And so, I salute you 
not only for the help you’ve given me over 
the past 7 years but for the help your club 
has given my predecessors and will give my 
successors for generations to come. 

Upstairs I couldn’t help noticing the busts 
of President Eisenhower and President 
Truman, but when I saw that picture of 
General “Hap” Arnold standing in front of 
a B-17, I had to resist the urge to snap to 
attention. You know, General Arnold was 
my boss some 40 years ago, and he ran a 
tough Air Force. Just ask the fellows on the 
other side. 

General Hittle told me, too, that Gary 
Cooper filmed many of the scenes of “The 
Billy Mitchell Court Martial” right here at 
the club. But he says that the members 
wouldn’t let the cameras in until after mid- 
night, after the members had gone to bed. 
Well, I’m grateful that you didn’t impose 
that kind of schedule on me. [Laughter] 
And I think Nancy would feel the same 
way. 
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In December of 1885, according to your 
records, after the founders signed the 
papers of incorporation, they retired to a 
warm room to drink a toast: “To the club.” 
I'd like to repeat that salute with you today. 
For a century, the Army and Navy Club has 
played an important role in the life of the 
Republic. May the second century eclipse 
the first. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, a salute: 
“To the club.” Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the dining room of the club. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Brig. Gen. James D. 
Hittle, USMC, Ret.; Maj. Gen. Donald S. 
Dawson, USAF, Ret; and Charles J. 
Graham; president, vice president, and gen- 
eral manager, respectively, of the Army and 
Navy Club. 


Remarks on Signing the Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Day Proclamation 


January 12, 1988 


We're here today to honor a man who 
dedicated his life to the pursuit of a dream. 
In honoring one man’s commitment, we’re 
also rededicating ourselves to the funda- 
mental principle behind that dream. That 
principle, which goes to the very essence of 
America, is simply this: that it is self-evident 
that all men are created equal and that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. 

Today we still cherish these rights and 
values upon which our country was built 
and for which our forefathers gave their 
lives—for which Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., gave his life. The fight for genuine 
equality of opportunity goes on. It still con- 
tinues for many Americans today, yet let us 
not ignore the strides that have been made 
and the great strides that are being made 
toward ending discrimination and bigotry in 
our towns and communities, in our govern- 
ment, and most important, in our own 
hearts. 

And there are many reasons for hope. Ad- 
vancements in employment and education 
should not escape our attention. Black em- 
ployment has risen 26 percent during our 
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expansion. That’s more than twice the rate 
of the job gain of whites. The unemploy- 
ment rate for black youths has declined dra- 
matically. 

Great strides are being made in educa- 
tion, as well. The publication we released 
last spring, “Schools That Work,” describes 
many schools that are doing a good job edu- 
cating disadvantaged children. One shining 
example is the Garrison Elementary School 
in the South Bronx in New York City. The 
student population is half black and half 
Hispanic. The school lies in one of the poor- 
est sections of New York. Yet for the past 5 
years, Garrison has ranked in the top 12 
percent of New York City schools in read- 
ing achievement. By the time they reach 
the sixth grade, nearly every student per- 
forms at or above grade level in both read- 
ing and math. 

You know, James Madison once said: “A 
well-instructed people alone can be perma- 
nently a free people.” Together we strive to 
ensure that every American receives a 
sound education and that, in so doing, we 
secure our freedom, as well. Secretary of 
Education William Bennett has been lead- 
ing the charge for higher standards and 
more discipline. We can give no better gift 
to our young people than giving them the 
basic skills needed to reach their potential 
and fulfill their dreams. 

The value of a good education was not 
lost on Dr. King. He entered Morehouse 
College at the age of 15 and earned a Ph.D. 
11 years later from Boston University. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s own life was one 
of dreams. It’s fitting that we honor the 
man who went from being a minister in the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta to 
being the recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Dr. King said the evening before his as- 
sassination: “I just want to do God’s will. 
And he’s allowed me to go to the mountain. 
And I’ve looked over, and I’ve seen the 
promised land ... so I’m happy tonight. 
I’m not worried about anything. I’m not 
fearing any man.” These are the words of a 
man at peace with God and himself, con- 
tent in the knowledge that what is right 
will inevitably triumph. He gave his life, as 
so many of our forefathers did, for his prin- 
ciples. And it is thanks to his strength of 
character and his God-given talents that the 


dream he spoke about so eloquently will 
live on forever. 

And now we'll sign the proclamation hon- 
oring the 59th anniversary of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s birth. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5760—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Day, 1988 
January 12, 1988 


By the President of the United Staies 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Twenty years ago this coming April, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was slain by an 
assassin in Memphis, Tennessee. Violence 
and hatred, the enemies against which he 
offered an uncompromising message of 
brotherhood and hope, had claimed another 
victim in a decade of tumult that plumbed 
the very spirit of this Nation. Martin Luther 
King was martyred not only for his beliefs, 
but for the passionate conviction and con- 
sistency with which he espoused them. That 
those convictions prevailed, that his dream 
of the death of bigotry did not die with his 
life’s ebbing, offered immutable confirma- 
tion of his fervent belief that “unarmed 
truth and unconditional love will have the 
final word in reality.” 

Martin Luther King’s leadership was of 
the same character as his dream. It was 
larger than personality and broader than 
history. It bore the stamp of the religious 
traditon that formed his early life and led 
him to an assistant pastorship at Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlaita at age 18. It took 
anchor in what he caued the “magnificent 
words” of the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Constitution, words he echoed 
and to which he so often appealed in his 
speeches and writings against the cruelty 
and irrationality of segregation and preju- 
dice. His was leadership that spoke to the 
best in every person’s nature and that 
never failed, even in the face of curses and 
threats, iron bars and police lines, to turn 
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men’s eyes toward “the bright and glitter- 
ing daybreak of freedom and justice.” 

Arrested in a march for desegregation on 
Good Friday, 1963, Martin Luther King 
wrote from the Birmingham City Jail of his 
faith in this ultimate dawning of equality: 
“We will reach the goal of freedom in Bir- 
mingham and all over the nation, because 
the goal of America is freedom. Abused and 
scorned though we may be, our destiny is 
tied up with the destiny of America. . . . If 
the inexpressible cruelties of slavery could 
not stop us, the opposition we now face will 
surely fail. We will win our freedom be- 
cause the sacred heritage of our nation and 
the eternal will of God are embodied in our 
echoing demands.” Those demands, he saw, 
were claims to the original promise of the 
truths our Founders proclaimed “self-evi- 
dent”—that “all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights,” 
among them the “rights to Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” He called 
these words a “promissory note to which 
every American was to fall heir,” and he 
insisted that what was centuries overdue 
could no longer be delayed. 

Martin Luther King’s words were elo- 
quent because they were borne not by his 
tongue alone but by his very being; not by 
his being alone but by the beings of every 
one of his fellow black Americans who felt 
the lash and the sting of bigotry; and not by 
the living alone but by every generation 
that had gone before him in the chains of 
slavery or separation. He brought light to 
the victims of segregation, but he brought 
light as well—in a way, illumined by faith, 
more sorely needed—to its perpetrators. He 
saw how evil could crush the spirit of both 
the oppressor and the oppressed, but 
whereas “unearned suffering” was redemp- 
tive, those who were motivated by hatred 
and inflicted pain had no recourse but to 
abandon the instruments of prejudice and 
to change heart. : 

Through his evocation, by his words and 
his presence, of transcendent ideals, Martin 
Luther King pierced to the heart of Ameri- 
can society and changed it, irrevocably, for 
the better. He, and all those who marched 
with him, overcame. As they did so, so too 
did the America that Lincoln had said could 
not stand divided—transmuted now 
through the toil and blood of its fallen 
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heroes into a land more wholly free. The 
work of justice and freedom continues, but 
its goal is less distant, its hardships more 
tolerable, and its triumph more sure. For 
these gifts to our Nation, during his lifetime 
and in the decades past and to come, all 
Americans join in fitting celebration of the 
birth of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

By Public Law 98-144, the third Monday 
in January of each year has been designated 
as a public holiday in honor of the “Birth- 
day of Martin Luther King, Jr.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, January 18, 
1988, as Martin Luther King, Jr., Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:44 p.m., January 12, 1988] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Reporting 
on the National Emergency With 
Respect to Libya 

January 12, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


1. I hereby report on developments since 
my last report of July 10, 1987, concerning 
the national emergency with respect to 
Libya that was declared in Executive Order 
No. 12543 of January 7, 1986. This report is 
submitted pursuant to section 401(c) of the 
National Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c); section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 505(c) of the 
International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa- 
Qc). 

2. Since my last report on July 10, 1987, 
there have been two amendments to the 











Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control of 
the Department of the Treasury. These 
amendments, comprising sections 550.630 
and 550.635 of the Regulations and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at 52 FR 
35548 (September 22, 1987), provide for a 
census of blocked assets held by U.S. per- 
sons and a census of claims of U.S. nationals 
against the Government of Libya and any 
Libyan entity. Reporting under these sec- 
tions is mandatory. The submission of a 
report on a claim against Libya, however, 
does not constitute the filing with the 
United States Government of a formal 
claim for compensation, since no formal 
claims adjudication program currently 
exists. There have been no amendments or 
changes since July 10, 1987, to orders of the 
Department of Commerce or the Depart- 
ment of Transportation implementing as- 
pects of Executive Order No. 12543 that 
relate to exports of U.S.-origin commodities 
and technical data and air transportation, 
respectively. 


3. The major licensing action occurring 
during the past 6 months under the Regula- 
tions involved blocked assets of the Libyan 
Arab Foreign Bank, held by the London 
branch of Bankers Trust Company. The 
Libyan bank had sued in London for release 
of the funds, and the Commercial Court 
issued a ruling in Libyan Arab Foreign 
Bank v. Bankers Trust, finding no basis 
under British law for withholding payment 
of funds held in London and New York 
under the British deposit contract. In Octo- 
ber, after completion of interagency consul- 
tation, the Treasury Department licensed 
Bankers Trust to comply with the London 
judgment by authorizing the release of ap- 
proximately $292 million to the Libyan 
bank, in addition to interest for pre-sanc- 
tions breach of contract damages. This li- 
censing action affected only the funds in- 
volved in this particular lawsuit. 


Other licensing actions included extend- 
ing one license authorizing a service con- 
tractor that had been operating in Libya to 
sell certain of its equipment in Libya to a 
Libyan purchaser. Three immediate family 
members of Libyan nationals registered 
their eligibility to enter into transactions re- 
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lated to travel to, and residence within, 
Libya. Two licenses were issued authorizing 
U.S. persons to obtain services in connec- 
tion with Libyan patent, trademark, copy- 
right, and other intellectual property pro- 
tection. 


4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in my last report are being pursued, 
and one case has been brought to trial in- 
volving prosecution of persons who alleged- 
ly exported petroleum equipment from the 
United States to Libya through a European 
conduit. 


5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
July 10, 1987, through the present time that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Libyan national emergen- 
cy are estimated at $623,554. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, and the Office of the General Coun- 
sel), the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
National Security Council. 


6. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply economic 
sanctions against Libya as long as these 
measures are appropriate and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on 
significant developments, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c). 


Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 
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Appointment of George A. Wade as a 
United States Commissioner on the 
International Pacific Halibut 
Commission 

January 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint George A. Wade to be a USS. 
Commissioner on the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission for a term expiring 
December 12, 1989. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1975 Mr. Wade has been chairman 
and chief executive officer of VWH Co., 
Ltd., in Seattle, WA. Prior to this he was 
chairman and president of Pacific Capital 
Corp., 1968-1975. Since 1968 Mr. Wade has 
been the majority stockholder and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of several controlled entities. 

Mr. Wade graduated from Yale University 
(B.S., 1950) and the University of Washing- 
ton (M.B.A., 1960; Ph.D., 1975). He was 
born May 14, 1929, in Seattle, WA. He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Seattle, WA. 


Appointment of Ralph P. Davidson as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


January 12, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ralph P. Davidson to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring September 1, 
1994. He would succeed Trammell Crow. 

Since 1986 Mr. Davidson has been chair- 
man of the executive committee of Time, 
Inc., board of directors in New York, NY. 
Prior to this he served as chairman of the 
board of Time, Inc., 1980-1986. Mr. David- 
son has been with Time, Inc., since 1954 in 
various capacities: retail representative for 
Life magazine, European regional manager 
of Time International, advertising sales ex- 
ecutive, European advertising director in 
London, managing director of Time Inter- 
national and associate publisher, and vice 
president and publisher. In 1982 Mr. David- 
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son was appointed to the President’s Com- 
mission on Executive Exchange. He is also a 
member of the Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Centennial Commission, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts, and a director of the 
New York City Ballet. 

Mr. Davidson graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1950). He served in the 
United States Navy during World War II. 
He was born August 17, 1927, in Sante Fe, 
NM. He is married, has six children, and 
resides in New York, NY. 


Presidential Finding Concerning Alaska 
Natural Gas 


January 12, 1988 


This Administration has been dedicated 
to encouraging free trade and to removing 
regulatory impediments that inhibit the de- 
velopment of our Nation’s natural re- 
sources. Proven natural gas reserves in the 
Prudhoe Bay area of Alaska’s North Slope 
represent approximately 15 percent of total 
US. gas reserves. In addition, undiscovered, 
recoverable supplies of natural gas from 
Alaska’s North Slope may exceed 100 tril- 
lion cubic feet. There can be no doubt the 
development of Alaskan oil has played an 
important role in ensuring adequate energy 
supplies at reasonable prices for American 
consumers. I believe efficient development 
of Alaska natural gas will provide similar 
benefits. Leaving this resource undeveloped 
benefits no one. 

Efficient development of Alaska natural 
gas on the basis of market financing could 
encompass the export of some of this gas to 
other countries. Because world energy mar- 
kets are interrelated, our Nation will bene- 
fit from an enlarged international gas 
supply. Production of Alaska reserves will 
increase the amount of secure energy 
sources available at market prices and, thus, 
displace less secure or more expensive 
energy sources, including oil from the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Before Alaska natural gas can be exported 
to nations other than Canada or Mexico, 
Section 12 of the Alaska Natural Gas Trans- 
portation Act (15 U.S.C. 719j) requires me 
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to find exportation “will not diminish the 
total quantity or quality nor increase the 
total price of energy available to the United 
States.” In order to make this finding, it has 
been necessary to assess the relationship of 
Alaska natural gas to the U.S. energy 
market. 

There exist adequate, secure, reasonably 
priced supplies of natural gas to meet the 
demand of American consumers for the 
foreseeable future. This demand can be met 
by lower-48 production aud already-ap- 
proved Canadian imports. If necessary, this 
demand also can be met at lower delivered 
energy cost by coal, oil, imported liquified 
natural gas (LNG), natural gas from Mexico, 
and other energy sources. 

Given these facts, exports of Alaska natu- 
ral gas would represent a judgment by the 
market that the energy demands of Ameri- 
can consumers can be met adequately from 
other sources at comparable or lower 
prices. Exports of Alaska natural gas would 
not diminish the total quantity or quality of 
energy available to U.S. consumers because 
world energy resources would be increased 
and other more efficient supplies would 
thus be available. Finally, exports would not 
increase the price of energy available to 
consumers since increased availability of 
secure energy sources tends to stabilize or 
lower energy prices. 

Accordingly, I find that exports of Alaska 
natural gas in quantities in excess of 1,000 
Mcf per day will not diminish the total 
quantity or quality nor increase the total 
price of energy available to the United 
States. 

This finding removes the Section 12 regu- 
latory impediment to Alaskan natural gas 
exports in a manner that allows any private 
party to develop this resource and sets up 
competition for this purpose. It is my belief 
that removal of this impediment to private 
sector development of Alaska’s vast natural 
gas resources, using private sector resources 
with no government subsidy, will benefit 
our entire Nation. 

This finding represents a determination 
that the effects of exports of Alaska natural 
gas on American consumers would comply 
with the market criteria of Section 12 in 
the context of current and projected future 
energy markets and that such exports 
would be consistent with our comprehen- 


sive energy policy. It does not assess the 
merits or feasibility of a particular project, 
but rather lets the marketplace undertake a 
realistic consideration of various options 
concerning Alaska natural gas. The oper- 
ation of market forces is the best guarantee 
that Alaska natural gas will be developed 
efficiently and that there is an incentive to 
find additional reserves. 

I do not believe this finding should 
hinder completion of the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation System (ANGTS). This 
Administration supports the timely, eco- 
nomic development of Alaskan natural re- 
sources. To this end the Administration has 
removed all regulatory barriers to the pri- 
vate sector’s expeditious completion of this 
project. In particular, I want to reaffirm our 
support for the special regulatory treatment 
of the “prebuild” portion of ANGTS, includ- 
ing the minimum revenue stream guaran- 
tees. 

This finding shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:39 p.m., January 13, 1988] 


Note: The finding was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 13. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita of 
Japan 

January 13, 1988 


The President. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to welcome Prime Minister Takeshita 
on his first visit to Washington since taking 
office in November. He is the leader of one 
of the world’s great nations and one of 
America’s most valued friends. 

Our meetings were constructive and ami- 
able. We discussed the vital issues of the 
day and established an excellent personal 
rapport. Good personal relationships be- 
tween the leaders of Japan and the United 
States are essential as our two nations strive 
to confront the challenges of this century 
and the next. 
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During our discussions today, Prime Min- 
ister Takeshita and I found that our views 
on international questions coincide to a re- 
markable degree. We share an abiding com- 
mitment to democratic institutions and to 
free markets to protect freedom and human 
rights. We are dedicated to improving the 
economic well-being not just of our own 
people but of all mankind. In this regard, I 
was especially pleased with the Prime Min- 
ister’s global economic perspective. He out- 
lined significant plans for expanding Japa- 
nese domestic demand and _ stimulating 
growth. He reviewed Japan’s plans to in- 
crease its foreign assistance budget next 
year to an amount second only to that of 
the United States. And he expressed Japan’s 
determination to continue the process of 
economic adjustment. 

The Prime Minister and I discussed and 
affirmed our support for the economic 
policy coordination process adopted at the 
Tokyo and Venice economic summits. A 
joint statement concerning our bilateral un- 
dertakings in that regard will be released 
shortly. 

The U.S.-Japan treaty of mutual coopera- 
tion and security is the foundation upon 
which our relationship is built. I was satis- 
fied to note that U.S.-Japan cooperation in 
the national security area is strong and 
growing and that Japan’s recently an- 
nounced budget provides for continued sig- 
nificant increases in the area of national de- 
fense. Japan’s growing contribution to the 
maintenance of U.S. forces in Japan is of 
immense value to the United States. I might 
add that Japan’s national defense program is 
entirely consistent with the concept of self- 
defense and in no way poses any threat to 
others. 

During our meetings, I briefed the Prime 
Minister on the details of last month’s 
summit. We agreed on the benefits of the 
INF treaty, and he was encouraged by the 
possibility of even further arms cuts with 
the Soviet Union. I was gratified that the 
Prime Minister expressed Japan’s fullest 
support of our actions, and I assured him 
that we would consult fully with all of our 
allies as we continue our discussions with 
the Soviet Unicon. 

The Prime Minister and I recognized the 
danger posed to our mutual security in the 
export of certain kinds of high technology. 
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The Prime Minister assured me that Japan 
has taken the necessary legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures to prevent technolo- 
gy leakage. I told the Prime Minister that I 
appreciated his actions and his commitment 
to the vigorous implementation of controls 
over exports of sensitive technology. 

The Prime Minister and I concur on the 
importance of the new nuclear cooperation 
agreement. We believe it to be a good 
agreement, and we will exert our best ef- 
forts to have it come into force expeditious- 
ly. 

The Prime Minister noted that Japan’s 
global trade surplus is declining and under- 
lined his determination to address bilateral 
issues. I was pleased with his assurance that 
he intends to resolve a particularly difficult 
trade issue—the problem of access for the 
U.S. construction industry—in a satisfactory 
manner. 

We agree the Uruguay round ! must suc- 
ceed and that revision of the world trading 
system should include a comprehensive 
reform of trade in agriculture and services. 
I expressed appreciation for the Prime Min- 
ister’s efforts on trade, stressing the urgency 
of expanding opportunities for U.S. farmers 
and other exporters at a time of increasing 
pressure for protectionism here in the 
United States. We concurred on the impor- 
tance of keeping trade flowing and barriers 
down. For our part, I intend to continue my 
efforts to reduce our budget deficit, im- 
prove American competitiveness, and 
combat protectionism. 

We reaffirmed our determination to con- 
clude a new science and technology agree- 
ment, with equitable and expanding re- 
search benefits for scientists of both coun- 
tries. I expressed appreciation for Japan’s 
initiatives to provide more than $4 million 
in science fellowships to American research- 
ers. We also reaffirmed the spirit of the 
1983 U.S.-Japan joint policy statement on 
energy cooperation. 

The Prime Minister and I noted with sat- 
isfaction political developments in the Re- 
public of Korea and our intention to help 
make the 1988 Olympic games a success. 
We also pledged to do our utmost to help 


1 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) negotiations. 
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the Philippine Government and its people 
in this period of economic adjustment. 

In sum, our talks were positive and forth- 
right, and it’s been a great pleasure to have 
the Prime Minister here with us in Wash- 
ington. I look forward to being with him 
again in Toronto this spring. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I’m extremely pleased with the 
results of the cordial and candid exchange 
of views I had with you today. 

Thanks to your efforts over the past 
years, Mr. President, the historic INF treaty 
was signed last month. I look forward to its 
expeditious entry into force. And as one 
representing a member of the West, I am 
determined to firmly support the President 
in his pursuit of substantive progress in 
East-West relations, where much remains to 
be done across a broad spectrum of areas. 

The President and I confirm that the co- 
operative relationship between Japan and 
the United States, with the unshakable se- 
curity arrangements as its cornerstone, is 
essential for the peace and stability of the 
Asia-Pacific region. I will continue my ef- 
forts, with the cooperation of the President, 
for further strengthening the credibility of 
the Japan-U:S. security arrangements. 

I explained to the President that the Gov- 
ernment of Japan has continued to provide 
the funds necessary for achieving its cur- 
rent defense program. Japan has also con- 
tinued to increase its host nation support 
for U.S. forces in Japan, whose stationing is 
an indispensable part of the Japan-U.S. secu- 
rity system. Moreover, in view of the recent 
economic conditions adversely affecting the 
financial situation of U.S. forces, I noted to 
the President that the Government of Japan 
has decided on its own initiative to increase 
further Japan’s share of such expenditures. 

The President and I agreed that today, 
more than any other time in history, policy 
coordination among major countries is re- 
quired to ensure sustained growth of the 
world economy and to correct external im- 
balances. In this respect, we agreed that the 
roles to be fulfilled by Japan and the United 
States are of vital importance. We shared 
the recognition that, together with the 
measures taken by individual countries, sta- 
bility of exchange rates is indispensable to 
the achievement of these goals as described 
in our joint statement. 


Fully aware of the heavy responsibility 
commensurate with Japan’s status in the 
international economy, I am determined to 
carry out a vigorous economic management 
policy with emphasis on domestic demand 
expansion to promote structural adjustment 
to the improved market access and to strive 
for a further steady reduction of the cur- 
rent account surplus. In this connection, I 
explained to the President that despite an 
expected drop in net exports, Japan’s 
growth for fiscal year 1988 is now projected 
at 3.8 percent, a rate higher than the previ- 
ous fiscal year, through the formation of the 
fiseal "88 budget geared toward domestic 
demand expansion with a substantial in- 
crease in public works spending. I also ex- 
plained the prospect for a $10 billion reduc- 
tion in Japan’s current account surplus for 
fiscal °88 through these measures. The 
President highly appreciated my explana- 
tion. 

The President, on the other hand, ex- 
plained that the measures for budget deficit 
reduction have been enacted based upon 
the recognition that deficit reduction is es- 
sential to the stability of today’s world econ- 
omy. I paid tribute to the President for his 
endeavors. 

With regard to various economic and 
trade issues which arise as a matter of 
course between two increasingly interde- 
pendent economies of Japan and the United 
States, the President and I confirmed the 
basic posture that their solutions should be 
sought in the spirit of cooperation and joint 
endeavors and with the aim of expanding, 
and not contracting, economic exchanges. 

I expressed my hope that a mutually satis- 
factory solution will be reached on the 
pending issue of access to major Japanese 
public works on the basis of the proposal 
that Japan has recently made. I also stated 
to the President the need for early resolu- 
tions of the pending issue of Japan-U'S. 
semiconductor trade. 

The President and I exchanged views on 
the trade bill currently under deliberation 
in the U.S. Congress, and I expressed my 
firm support to the President’s determina- 
tion to contain protectionism. The Presi- 
dent and I shared the recognition that this 
year is especially important for the success 
of the Uruguay round and agreed that our 
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two countries should take the lead in its 
promotion. 

I explained Japan’s intensive efforts to 
prevent the recurrence of illegal diversion 
of high technologies. The President highly 
appreciated the measures which Japan has 
taken for this purpose. In this connection, I 
expressed Japan’s deep concern about 
moves in the U.S. Congress toward sanc- 
tions against foreign companies, including 
Toshiba Corporation. The President and I 
agreed on the importance of enhancing the 
cooperation in the field of science and tech- 
nology. I explained about my government’s 
initiatives to increase the number of Ameri- 
can scientists who will be invited to Japan 
for research. The President welcomed these 
initiatives. 

I expressed my views concerning the re- 
cycling of funds to the developing coun- 
tries, including the quantitative and qualita- 
tive improvement of our official develop- 
ment assistance, in particular, and stated 
that in the draft budget for fiscal 88, an 
increase of 6.5 percent over the previous 
year was secured for ODA [official develop- 
ment assistance]. In this connection, I was 
encouraged that the President appreciated 
highly my recent participation in the 
ASEAN [Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions] summit and my subsequent visit to 
the Philippines. The President and I af- 
firmed, in particular, to continue our sup- 
port to the Aquino government and to wel- 
come the Republic of Korea’s firm stride 
along the road of democracy, as evident in 
the recent Presidential election, as well as 
to cooperate closely towards the success of 
the Seoul Olympics this fall. 

The President and I agreed on the impor- 
tance of the new Japan-U.S. nuclear coop- 
eration agreement and its prompt entry 
into force. The President and I, looking for- 
ward to a _ successful Toronto summit, 
agreed to meet again in Toronto. 

In completing my meeting with you, Mr. 
President, I feel confident that we have 
strengthened further the foundation of the 
relations between our two countries. It is 
my determination to build upon this basis 
to make Japan a nation that contributes to 
the world. 

I wish to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to President and Mrs. Reagan for the 
warm welcome extended to me and my 
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wife as well as our gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people for their kindness and consider- 
ation during our stay. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Japanese, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then at- 
tended a luncheon in the Residence. 


Joint Statement by the President and 
Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita of 
Japan on Economic Issues 


January 13, 1988 


President Reagan and Prime Minister Ta- 
keshita reaffirmed their support for the eco- 
nomic policy coordination process adopted 
at the Tokyo and Venice Summits. The 
President and Prime Minister endorsed the 
economic goals and policies set forth in the 
December 22 statement of the G-7. They 
agreed that the achievement of sustained 
non-inflationary growth and reduced trade 
imbalances remains a top priority of their 
economic policies. They welcomed the 
recent actions of other industrial countries 
in support of these objectives, and called on 
the newly industrialized economies to play 
a more constructive role in fostering a 
strong world economy with reduced exter- 
nal imbalances. 

The President stressed his determination 
to continue the progress that has been 
made in reducing the U.S. budget deficit. 
He indicated hat the fiscal 1989 budget to 
be transmitted to the Congress will contin- 
ue the effort to reduce the budget deficit 
and will meet the deficit reduction objec- 
tives established in the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings budget legislation. The President 
also reiterated his pledge to veto protec- 
tionist trade legislation while seeking au- 
thority for the Uruguay Round of trade ne- 
gotiations. 

Prime Minister Takeshita indicated that 
Japan will pursue economic policies to con- 
tinue its strong growth in domestic demand 
and to reduce its trade surplus. The Prime 
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Minister reaffirmed his commitment to car- 
rying forward structural reform of the Japa- 
nese economy through implementation of 
the recommendations of the Maekawa 
Report and by accelerating liberalization of 
domestic financial markets, including de- 
regulation of domestic interest rates. To 
achieve sustained growth as well as to foster 
exchange rate stability, the Bank of Japan 
agrees, under the present stable price con- 
ditions, to continue to pursue the current 
policy stance and to make efforts to accom- 
modate declining short-term interest rates. 

The President and the Prime Minister be- 
lieve that the close coordination of their 
policies within the framework of the ar- 
rangements adopted by the Venice Summit 
is establishing the fundamental economic 
conditions for greater stability of exchange 
rates and that a further decline of the dollar 
could be counterproductive. In addition, 
they noted that their authorities are cooper- 
ating closely on exchange markets and have 
developed arrangements to assure the ade- 
quacy of resources for their cooperative ef- 
forts. 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring Roger 

L. Stevens, Departing Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees of the John F. 

ey Center for the Performing 
rts 


January 13, 1988 


Thank you all, and good evening to you 
all. Special regards, of course, to Roger, 
Christine, and their family. 

Roger, you were thrilled almost 40 years 
ago when the New York Times gave you a 
good review to your first Broadway produc- 
tion, and by the way, I can understand that. 
Since taking this job, I’ve found out just 
how hard it is to get a good review from 
the New York Times. [Laughter] 

Well, tonight, Roger, we’re giving your 
entire life a review, and it’s a rave. Born in 
Detroit, educated at Choate, Roger’s school- 
ing ended with the advent of the Depres- 
sion. He spent 5 years at odd jobs. He 
pumped gas. He worked on the assembly 
line in a Ford factory. He spent 6 months in 
real estate and earned not a penny. And 
some say he kept himself in pocket money 


mainly by playing blackjack and poker. 
[Laughter] 

Then in 1934 Roger sensed that certain 
old apartment buildings were undervalued. 
He put money into them and launched his 
first brilliant career in real estate. Soon he 
had holdings across the country—Detroit, 
New York, Seattle. And during the war, he 
spent 2 years at a naval air station in Flori- 
da and took the opportunity to look into 
Florida real estate. When the war ended, he 
and his colleagues bought three hotels in 
Florida and one in South Carolina. 

By the mid-1950’s, Roger’s holdings quali- 
fied him as a tycoon, a magnate, a hard- 
driving real estate giant, but not his 
manner. No, there was a sense of humility 
and gentleness about him and always a 
sense of fun. In the words of a banker who 
worked with Roger in those days—I’ll 
quote: “Business is a game to him. He 
makes it fun for you, too, because in dealing 
with him, you never have to concern your- 
self about what you'll get out of it. As a 
matter of fact, you sometimes wonder if 
he’s keeping track of how he'll come out 
himself.” [Laughter] Well, it’s significant 
that when Roger engineered the purchase 
of the Empire State Building the room he 
selected for his office—there in what was 
then the tallest, most glamorous building on 
Earth—the room that Roger selected for his 
office was a cubbyhole that used to belong 
to a window washer. [Laughter] 

Roger kept his files in cardboard boxes 
scattered around the floor. But as I said, 
real estate was only the first of Roger’s bril- 
liant careers. His second, as a New York 
theatrical producer, got started in 1949, 
when Roger staged Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” The show ran for 48 performances, 
and Roger lost just a little less than $1,000 
on each. But it was up from there—up and 
up and up. In the fifties and early sixties, 
Roger had as many as eight shows on 
Broadway a year. He produced playwrights 
from around the world: the Frenchman Gir- 
audoux; the Swiss playwright Diirrenmatt; 
the Welsh poet Dylan Thomas; and the 
Englishmen, Shaffer, Bolt, and Pinter. 

Yet it’s for his contributions to American 
theater that Roger should perhaps be most 
honored. This is the man who produced 
“Bus Stop,” by William Inge; “Tea and 
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Sympathy,” by Robert Anderson; and “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof,” by Tennessee Williams. 
And ladies and gentlemen, Roger Stevens is 
the man who backed a crazy idea to update 
“Romeo and Juliet” and place it in New 
York—backed the idea even after another 
producer pulled out. And after three dec- 
ades, the mere mention of that show still 
has the power to thrill. It was called “West 
Side Story.” 

By the way, through much of this period, 
Roger remained an active player in the r } 
estate market. There’s a story about a theat- 
rical producer who needed to speak - to 
Roger about a leading lady. When he was 
told that Roger was in a banker’s meeting 
about a multimillion-dollar loan for a con- 
struction project, the director explained: 
“How can anybody bother with a hole in 
the ground when we're casting?” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But there’s still a third brilliant career to 
speak of. For it was, as has been said here 
already toright, in 1961 that President Ken- 
nedy asked Roger to see what he could do 
about founding a national center for the 
arts here in Washington. And I might add 
that we Republicans were especially happy 
to see Roger take on the assignment. You 
see, it cut into the time he’d been using to 
raise money for the Democrats. [Laughter] 

In Roger’s own words: “I thought it was a 
shame that the world’s richest nation did 
not have a decent place for the performing 
arts. I thought I’d put it together in 3 or 4 
years and go back to New York. But it took 
10 years to get the darn thing built, and 
then somebody had to run it. So, there I 
was. 

Well, today the Kennedy Center repre- 
sents one of our nation’s premiere cultural 
institutions, and more than 20 years later, 
Roger, there you still are. Now, Roger, if I 
may, I’d like to ask you to join me here at 
the podium. Roger? 

Roger Stevens, on behalf of a grateful 
nation, I present to you this nation’s highest 
civilian honor, the Medal of Freedom. And 
now permit me to read the citation: 

“A quarter of the time, I have big hits; a 
quarter of the time, artistic successes; a 
quarter of the time, the critics were crazy; 
and a quarter of the time, I’m crazy.” 
[Laughter] It figures out pretty well that 
way. 
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That humble assessment is by Roger L. 
Stevens, Chairman of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, real estate 
giant, chairman of the first National Coun- 
cil on the Arts, and producer or coproducer 
of more than 200 plays, including such 
American classics as “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof” and “West Side Story.” Roger Stevens 
may be humble, but his achievements have 
enriched our nation’s culture beyond meas- 
ure. 

Congratulations, Roger. And God bless 
you. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. in 
the Corcoran Ballroom at the Four Seasons 
Hotel. 


Statement on Soviet-United States 
Nuclear and Space Arms Negotiations 
January 14, 1988 


Today marks the opening in Geneva of 
round nine of the nuclear and space talks 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Our objective in these talks remains 
unchanged: achievement of equitable and 
effectively verifiable arms reduction agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union, which lessen 
the risk of war and make the world safer. 

Last month here in Washington, General 
Secretary Gorbachev and I signed the 
treaty on Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces (INF). This treaty is truly historic. 
For the first time, an entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear missiles will be eliminated. 
Through this treaty, we and our NATO 
allies achieve the goal we set forth in 1979: 
elimination of the threat posed to our secu- 
rity by Soviet INF missiles. 

Under this agreement, the Soviets are re- 
quired to eliminate deployed INF missile 
systems capable of carrying almost four 
times as many nuclear warheads as the de- 
ployed systems we will eliminate. Further- 
more, the INF treaty provides for the most 
stringent verification in the history of arms 
control. The asymmetrical reductions to 
achieve an equal U.S.-Soviet level and the 
comprehensive verification provisions of the 
INF treaty provide important precedents 
for future arms reduction agreements. The 
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INF treaty is in the security interests of the 
United States and our allies. 

The treaty now goes to the Senate for its 
advice and consent as to ratification. I wel- 
come the debate the Senate will hold, and I 
hope the Senate will move expeditiously in 
carrying out its important constitutional 
role. 

The INF treaty is not, however, an end in 
itself. It is part of our overall strategy for 
strengthening peace and ensuring strategic 
stability. Our focus now will be on achiev- 
ing 50-percent reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive nuclear arsenals. We par- 
ticularly seek to reduce the most destabiliz- 
ing nuclear arms: fast-flying ballistic mis- 
siles, especially heavy intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles with multiple warheads. 

Our negotiators returned to Geneva with 
my instructions to expedite work on a joint 
draft treaty which meets these objectives. 
This draft START treaty reflects progress 
already achieved in Geneva and the areas 
of agreement that General Secretary Gorba- 
chev and I reached during our meetings in 
1985 and 1986. This includes a ceiling of 
6,000 warheads on 1,600 delivery vehicles 
for each side, a ceiling for heavy interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and their warheads, 
and counting rules for heavy bombers and 
their armament. 

During our meetings in Washington last 
month, the General Secretary and I made 
further progress. We reached agreement on 
a sublimit of 4,900 for the total number of 
ballistic missile warheads, a counting rule 
for existing ballistic missiles, and guidelines 
for effective verification of the treaty. 

Despite the progress we have made, im- 
portant differences remain, including such 
issues as mobile intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, sea-launched cruise missiles, and 
the details of effective verification. 

A START agreement can be reached this 
year if the Soviets return to Geneva ready 
to apply themselves with the same serious- 
ness as the United States. The United States 
seeks a sound agreement, and we will not 
negotiate against arbitrary deadlines. It re- 
mains my operating principle that we 
would rather have no agreement than 
accept a bad one. 

Our negotiators will also continue work at 
Geneva on strategic defense issues. In ac- 
cordance with my agreement with General 


Secretary Gorbachev last month, I have in- 
structed our negotiators to work out with 
the Soviets a separate new treaty calling for 
observing for a specified period of time the 
ABM treaty, as signed in 1972, while both 
countries conduct research, development, 
and testing as required, which are permit- 
ted by the ABM treaty. After this period, 
and unless otherwise agreed, both countries 
will be free to choose their own course of 
action. 


During our meetings last month, I made 
clear to General Secretary Gorbachev my 
firm commitment to move forward with 
our Strategic Defense Initiative. I believe 
that he understands our insistence on inves- 
tigating fully the feasibility of strategic de- 
fenses, especially since, as he acknowl- 
edged, the Soviet Union itself has long been 
conducting its own program in this vital 
area. 

SDI offers the best hope of a safer world, 
one in which Western security would rely 
less on the threat of retaliation and increas- 
ingly on defenses, which threaten no one. 
SDI is the cornerstone of our security strat- 
egy for the 1990’s and beyond. SDI is not a 
bargaining chip but our path to a more 
secure future. 


Our negotiating team—lead by Ambassa- 
dors Kampelman, Cooper, and Hanmer— 
returns to Geneva fully prepared to make 
progress on the difficult issues remaining in 
both offensive reductions and strategic de- 
fense. 


Designation of Nancy Schulze as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Air Force Academy 


January 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Nancy Schulze to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Air Force Academy for a 
term expiring December 30, 1990. She 
would succeed Henry B. Sayler. 


Mrs. Schulze is currently chairman-elect 
(for 1988) of the Republican Women’s Fed- 
eral Forum, and has been vice chairman of 
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that organization since 1987. She has also 
been president of the Republican Congres- 
sional Wives, 1986-1987. Prior to this, she 
was a member of the Board of Visitors for 
the Air University, at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, in Montgomery, AL, 1985-1986; 
chairman of the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women in the _ Services 
(DACOWITS), 1984; and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of DACOWITS, 1983. 
She was also chairman of a Washington area 
fundraiser for the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation, 1984-1986. 


Mrs. Schulze attended Penn State Univer- 
sity. She was born May 27, 1934, in Bryn 
Mawr, PA. She is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. 


Appointment of Robert H. Mendelsohn 
as a Member of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Council 


January 14, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert H. Mendelsohn to be 
a member of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 15, 1992. He would succeed Willard 
Fletcher. 


Since 1980 Mr. Mendelsohn has been 
president of Mendelsohn Associates, in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served as 
an Assistant to the Secretary at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, July 1980. He has also 
served as a consultant at the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation; consult- 
ant at the Department of the Interior; and 
project administrator for Terranomics, Inc., 
1975-1976. 


Mr. Mendelsohn graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, (A.B., 
1959). He was born January 11, 1938,. in 
Harlan, IA. Mr. Mendelsohn served in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, 1956- 
1962. He is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
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Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
Robert H. Bork as United States Circuit 
Judge 

January 14, 1988 


Dear Bob: 


It is with deep sadness that I accept your 
decision to resign as United States Circuit 
Judge for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
effective February 5, 1988. In my many ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench, I have 
attempted to select men and women of un- 
common intellect, unimpeachable integrity, 
and a strong, steady temperament—men 
and women with special gifts for communi- 
cation and reasoning and with an abiding 
courage of conviction. You, Bob, epitomize 
these virtues at their very finest—which is 
why I turned to you to fill Justice Lewis 
Powell’s seat on the Supreme Court. 

The unprecedented political attack upon 
you which resulted in the regrettable 
Senate action was a tragedy for our country. 
All Americans are the poorer today for not 
having your extraordinary talents and legal 
skills on the High Court. 

And yet, as I read your letter of resigna- 
tion, I cannot help but feel a warm admira- 
tion for the difficult decision you have 
made. There is, as you state, a lively public 
debate brewing in this country, fueled in no 
small part by your confirmation hearings—a 
debate over the proper role of the judiciary 
in our system of representative self-govern- 
ment. That debate has advocates who view 
the courts and the Constitution as mere in- 
struments for political advantage. Effective 
advocacy of a more traditional approach to 
the judicial function occurs too infrequent- 
ly. Your recent experience, against a back- 
ground of unswerving commitment to the 
doctrine of judicial restraint, makes you 
uniquely well suited to carry that debate 
forward. 

For your many years of dedicated public 
service, especially the last six on the Court 
of Appeals, your country and I thank you. 
For your courageous adherence to convic- 
tion and refusal to forsake your ideals, your 
country and I salute you. For daring to 
embark on this new course in selfless serv- 
ice of the cause of truth and justice in the 
public arena, your country and I remain in 
your debt. 
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While your public service on the Court of 
Appeals will be sorely missed, I am confi- 
dent that your writings and other contribu- 
tions as a private citizen are destined to 
have a most profound and lasting impact on 
the Nation. 

Best wishes for success in your future en- 
deavors. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Robert H. Bork, United States 
Circuit Judge for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, Washington, D.C. 20001] 


January 7, 1988 
Dear Mr. President: 


Six years ago you appointed me to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. That was a great 
honor and I continue to be grateful to you 
for it. The task of serving the law and the 
ends of justice has made the last six years 
absorbing and fulfilling. 

It is, therefore, with great reluctance, and 
only after much thought and discussion 
with my family, that I have now decided to 
step down from the bench. This decision is 
the more difficult because of what I owe to 
you, to the many Americans who have writ- 
ten to me in the last six months to express 
their support, and, indeed, to all Americans 
our system of justice serves. Because I rec- 
ognize these debts and obligations, I want 
to explain the course I have chosen. 

The crux of the matter is that I wish to 
speak, write, and teach about law and other 
issues of public policy more extensively and 
more freely than is possible in my present 
position. As a sitting judge on a very busy 
court, I cannot devote the time and energy 
I wish to public discourse. Moreover, con- 
straints of propriety and seemliness limit 
the topics a federal judge may address and 
the public positions he may advocate. My 
experience as your nominee for Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States made me acutely aware of the re- 
strictions on my ability to address issues. 
For several months various highly vocal 
groups and individuals systematically mis- 
represented not only my record and philos- 
ophy of judging but, more importantly, the 


proper function of judges in our constitu- 
tional democracy. This was a public cam- 
paign of miseducation to which, as a sitting 
federal judge, I felt I could not publicly 
respond. What should have been a reasoned 
national debate about the role of the courts 
under the Constitution became an essential- 
ly unanswered campaign of misinformation 
and political slogans. If, as a judge, I cannot 
speak out against this attempt to alter the 
traditional nature of our courts, I think it 
important to place myself where I can. 

You nominated me to my present court 
and to the Supreme Court precisely be- 
cause I do speak for the traditional view of 
the judge’s role under the Constitution. It is 
a view that goes back to the founding of 
our nation and was ably articulated by, 
among others, James Madison, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Alexander Hamilton, and Joseph 
Story. It has been espoused by the greatest 
judges in our history. That view, simply put, 
is that a judge must apply to modern cir- 
cumstances the principles laid down by 
those who adopted our Constitution but 
must not invent new principles of his own. 

A few years ago I said: 

In a constitutional democracy the 
moral content of law must be given by 
the morality of the framer or the legis- 
lator, never by the morality of the 
judge. The sole task of the latter—and 
it is a task quite large enough for any- 
one’s wisdom, skill, and virtue—is to 
translate the framer’s or the legislator’s 
morality into a rule to govern unfore- 
seen circumstances. That abstinence 
from giving his own desires free play, 
that continuing and self-conscious re- 
nunciation of power, that is the morali- 
ty of the jurist. 
That was my view then. It is my view now. 
Though there are many who vehemently 
oppose it, that philosophy is essential if 
courts are to govern according to the rule 
of law rather than whims of politics and 
personal preference. That view is essential 
if courts are not to set the social agenda for 
the nation, and if representative democracy 
is to maintain its legitimate spheres of au- 
thority. Those who want political judges 
should reflect that the political and social 
preferences of judges have changed greatly 
over our history and will no doubt do so 
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again. We have known judicial activism of 
the right and of the left; neither is legiti- 
mate. 

My desire to participate in the public 
debate on these matters is what prompts 
my decision to leave the bench at this time. 
I had considered this course in the past but 
had not decided until the recent confirma- 
tion experience brought home to me just 
how misfocused the public discourse has 
become. A great many supporters have 
written to urge that I continue in public 
service. The decision I have made will, I 
believe, allow me to do just that. My views 
on these matters are of long standing. Be- 
cause of my experience as your nominee, I 
am now in a better position to address the 
issues than ever before. 

Though I am sure this decision is the cor- 
rect one, I find, as the time of my depar- 
ture draws near, that the prospect of leav- 
ing the federal judiciary fills me not merely 
with reluctance but with sadness. Any 
lawyer should be deeply honored to be a 
federal judge and to serve with a nation- 
wide corps of the most dedicated men and 
women one is likely ever to meet. The 
work of an appellate judge may be the 
aspect of the legal profession for which I 
am best suited. I have actively enjoyed the 
day-to-day work of judging—the exchanges 
with lawyers at oral argument, the discus- 
sions with colleagues and clerks in arriving 
at a correct decision, and the effort to craft 
the best opinion one can. Trying with all 
one’s capacities to do justice according to 
law is a deeply satisfying experience, both 
intellectually and emotionally. I will miss it 
more than I can say. I find some consolation 
in leaving behind a record of which I be- 
lieve I may be proud, and one by which I 
am content to be judged. 

In choosing a date for my departure, | 
have considered, among other factors, the 
desirability of leaving time for the nomina- 
tion and confirmation of my successor as 
well as the importance of beginning my 
new work without undue delay. It will, 
however, take a few weeks to complete 
work on hand. I ask, therefore, that you 
accept my resignation as Circuit Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, effective at the 
close of business, Friday, February 5, 1988. 
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With deep gratitude for your confidence 
in me, for appointing me to this court and 
nominating me to the Supreme Court, I will 
always remain 

Yours truly, 


Robert H. Bork 


Proclamation 5761—National Sanctity 
of Human Life Day, 1988 


January 14, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America has given a great gift to the 
world, a gift that drew upon the accumulat- 
ed wisdom derived from centuries of ex- 
periments in self-government, a gift that 
has irrevocably changed humanity’s future. 
Our gift is twofold: the declaration, as a 
cardinal principle of all just law, of the God- 
given, unalienable rights possessed by every 
human being; and the example of our de- 
termination to secure those rights and to 
defend them against every challenge 
through the generations. Our declaration 
and defense of our rights have made us and 
kept us free and have sent a tide of hope 
and inspiration around the globe. 

One of those unalienable rights, as the 
Declaration of Independence affirms so elo- 
quently, is the right to life. In the 15 years 
since the Supreme Court’s decision in Roe 
v. Wade, however, America’s unborn have 
been denied their right to life. Among the 
tragic and unspeakable results in the past 
decade and a half have been the loss of life 
of 22 million infants before birth; the pres- 
sure and anguish of countless women and 
girls who are driven to abortion; and a 
cheapening of our respect for the human 
person and the sanctity of human life. 

We are told that we may not interfere 
with abortion. We are told that we may not 
“impose our morality” on those who wish to 
allow or participate in the taking of the life 
of infants before birth; yet no one calls it 
“imposing morality” to prohibit the taking 
of life after people are born. We are told as 
well that there exists a “right” to end the 
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lives of unborn children; yet no one can 
explain how such a right can exist in stark 
contradiction of each person’s fundamental 
right to life. 

That right to life belongs equally to 
babies in the womb, babies born handi- 
capped, and the elderly or infirm. That we 
have killed the unborn for 15 years does 
not nullify this right, nor could any number 
of killings ever do so. The unalienable right 
to life is found not only in the Declaration 
of Independence but also in the Constitu- 
tion that every President is sworn to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend. Both the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments guarantee 
that no person shall be deprived of life 
without due process of law. 

All medical and scientific evidence in- 
creasingly affirms that children before birth 
share all the basic attributes of human per- 
sonality—that they in fact are persons. 
Modern medicine treats unborn children as 
patients. Yet, as the Supreme Court itself 
has noted, the decision in Roe v. Wade 
rested upon an earlier state of medical tech- 
nology. The law of the land in 1988 should 
recognize all of the medical evidence. 

Our Nation cannot continue down the 
path of abortion, so radically at odds with 
our history, our heritage, and our concepts 
of justice. This sacred legacy, and the well- 
being and the future of our country, 
demand that protection of the innocents 
must be guaranteed and that the person- 
hood of the unborn be declared and de- 
fended throughout our land. In legislation 
introduced at my request in the First Ses- 
sion of the 100th Congress, I have asked the 
Legislative branch to declare the “humanity 
of the unborn child and the compelling in- 
terest of the several states to protect the 
life of each person before birth.” This duty 
to declare on so fundamental a matter falls 
to the Executive as well. By this Proclama- 
tion I hereby do so. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim and declare the una- 
lienable personhood of every American, 
from the moment of conception until natu- 
ral death, and I do proclaim, ordain, and 
declare that I will take care that the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States are 


faithfully executed for the protection of 
America’s unborn children. Upon this act, 
sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. I also pro- 
claim Sunday, January 17, 1988, as National 
Sanctity of Human Life Day. I call upon the 
citizens of this blessed land to gather on 
that day in their homes and places of wor- 
ship to give thanks for the gift of life they 
enjoy and to reaffirm their commitment to 
the dignity of every human being and the 
sanctity of every human life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:50 a.m., January 15, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 15. 


Address on the Observance of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Day 


January 15, 1988 


Today we honor a man who dedicated his 
life to the pursuit of a dream—a dream not 
just for himself but for you, for all of us, for 
America. And in honoring his commitment, 
his dedication, his life, we rededicate our- 
selves to the fundamental principle behind 
that dream and to the challenge that histo- 
ry has given every American from the 
founding of our country to the present: the 
challenge of making that principle and that 
dream, the American dream, an enduring 
reality. 

Our nation’s founders first stated the 
principle to which Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., dedicated his life when they 
wrote: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, and that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 
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Today we continue to cherish those truths 
and the rights and values upon which our 
country was founded and for which Ameri- 
cans have, for 200 years, worked and fought 
and, yes, for which many have given their 
lives—for which Reverend King gave his 
life. 

Many years ago, from the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Reverend King remind- 
ed us of what America stands for. He re- 
minded us that America has issued a prom- 
issory note of full rights for all its citizens. 
Yes, he reminded us that the destinies of all 
Americans were tied to one another, that 
the freedom of all Americans was inextrica- 
bly bound together. He said that the day 
must come when all Americans are judged 
not by the color of their skins but by the 
content of their character. 

The fight—HKeverend King’s fight—for 
genuine equality of opportunity goes on, 
even today. We’re all part of it, but we 
should never forget the strides that have 
been made and the many reasons for hope. 


Too often in the past, for example, blacks 
lagged behind in economic well-being while 
others advanced. We would hear story after 
story about how America’s promise of op- 
portunity had failed blacks. But since our 
recovery began more than 5 years ago, 
black employment has shot forward twice 
as fast as white employment. Since 1982 the 
real income of black families has increased 
almost 40 percent faster than white family 
income, and the share of black families in 
the highest income brackets is up by over 
70 percent. Last year one leading economic 
observer looked at this record of opportuni- 
ty, hope, and achievement and concluded 
that “on every front—jobs, income, even 
household wealth—1981 through 1986 were 
the best 5 economic years in black history.” 


Great strides are being made in educa- 
tion, as well. The publication we released 
last spring, “Schools That Work,” describes 
many schools that are doing a good job edu- 
cating disadvantaged children. One shining 
example is the Garrison elementary School 
in the South Bronx in New York City. The 
student population is half black, half His- 
panic. The school lies in one of the poorest 
sections of New York. Yet for the past 5 
years, Garrison has ranked in the top 12 
percent of New York City schools in read- 
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ing achievement. By the time they reach 
the sixth grade, nearly every student per- 
forms at or above grade level in both read- 
ing and math. 


You know, one of our founding fathers, 
James Madison, once said: “A well-instruct- 
ed people alone can be permanently a free 
people.” That’s why it’s so important that 
every American receives a sound education. 


. That’s why it’s important that you stick to 


your studies, work hard, and get your diplo- 
ma. You'll be doing it for yourself, yes, but 
also for your family, your friends, your com- 
munity, and your nation. Make it your first 
contribution to preserving the American 
dream for the generations to come. 


You know, Nancy and I have asked all of 
you to just say no to drugs. That way, and 
by finishing school, you'll just say yes to 


your future and your dreams. Reverend 


King and many others through our history 
have lived and died so you could make 
those dreams into realities. By doing your 
best, you can say thank you to them. 


In that speech I mentioned at the Lincoln 
Memorial, Reverend King said that with 
our faith in America’s promise of freedom 
and opportunity we could “transform the 
jangling discords of our nation into a beauti- 
ful symphony of brotherhood.” 


To move the world towards enduring 
love and brotherhood is the continuing vo- 
cation of the human soul. But we in Amer- 
ica are vastly closer today to realizing our 
national ideals because of Reverend King’s 
life and work. Let us each, on this day, 
dedicate ourselves to preserving and ex- 
panding the American dream. Let us re- 
solve that future generations will know a 
new birth of freedom and that this land 
that Reverend King loved so well and gave 
so much to will continue to shine with the 
brilliant hope of all mankind. 


Note: The President’s address was video- 
taped at 5:04 p.m. on January 14 in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House for 
broadcast on January 15 and 18 on Public 
Broadcasting Service and Southern Educa- 
tional Communications Association televi- 
sion stations. 
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Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Elementary 
School 


January 15, 1988 


The President. Hello. Mr. Dalton? 

Mr. Dalton. Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Well, it’s good to speak to 
you, and I’m looking forward to saying a 
few words to your student body there. 

Mr. Dalton. We'd like to have you say as 
much as you would like. 

The President. Well, thank you, and wel- 
come to all of you. You know, today is the 
birthday of a great American hero, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., after whom your 
school was named. So, I thought that if 
there was any occasion which would justify 
my interrupting the fine work that you, the 
students and the faculty, are doing at King 
Elementary, to have a brief chat, this would 
be it. 

Dr. King was a man who dedicated his 
life to the pursuit of the dream that one day 
all Americans would be judged not by the 
color of their skin but by the content of 
their character. He was committed to 
seeing that our nation lived up to its prom- 
ise of liberty and justice for all. Now, much 
remains to be done, but ours is a better 
country today, and each of you has more 
opportunities because of the hard work and 
courage of this remarkable man. 

We should also be reminded that Dr. 
King understood the value of education as a 
means of helping to accomplish his vision 
for America. Dr. King once said: “I have 
the audacity to believe that people every- 
where can have an education.” Well, he 
was right. And today minority schools locat- 
ed in the poorest of big city neighborhoods 
are meeting high academic standards in 
reading, mathematics, and other vital sub- 
jects. 

As you young people, the students at 
King Elementary—you can help fulfill Dr. 
King’s dream by making certain that you 
try your hardest to take advantage of the 
great opportunities available to you. Most 
certainly, that includes being diligent in 
your studies, and it also means saying no to 
drugs and those of you who are in any way 
involved in drugs. 


And, Mr. Daiton, I want you to know that 
this partnership that we have had—the 
White House and your school—has been 
very rewarding to all of us, and we’re very 
proud of this relationship that we have with 
you and your fine students there at the 
school. And I appreciate very much this 
chance to speak to you again and wish you 
all the very best. 

Mr. Dalton. We thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we would also like to extend to 
you and your wife the happiest in 1988 and 
hope that everything would turn out all 
right today in your checkup. 

Thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. And thank you all, and God bless you 
all. 

Mr. Dalton. Goodbye, sir. 

The President. Goodbye. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. by 
telephone from the Oval Office at the 
White House. His remarks were broadcast 
through a public address system to the stu- 
dents and faculty assembled in the school’s 
auditorium. William Dalton, the school’s 
principal, received the President’s telephone 
call. 


Remarks to Reporters on the Nation’s 
Economy 


January 15, 1988 


I have a brief statement here to read. 
And I want to warn you now; I cannot take 
any questions, because already we're press- 
ing our appointment at the hospital, there, 
for the checkup. So, I will have to go. And 
besides, you all ought to get in out of the 
cold. 

Well, we’ve had some more good news on 
the economic front today. As I’ve been 
saying all along, the fundamentals in the 
United States economy remain sound. In- 
dustrial production is up, inflation is down, 
and this country continues on a long trend 
of sustained growth with low inflation. The 
trade deficit for November fell 25 percent 
from the October level, and exports in- 
creased to an all-time record. 
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Much of the improvement came from our 
manufacturing sector, again indicating that 
our competitive position in the world is 
steadily improving. This news has had a 
positive impact in the financial markets 
around the world, but we should not pay 
undue attention to any one month’s trade 
numbers. The real significance is that over 
the past 61 months a trend for the Ameri- 
can economy has been sustained growth 
with low inflation, and today’s signs indicate 
that it will continue well into the future. 

And thank you all, and we’re on our way. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. at the 
South Portico of the White House prior to 
his departure for Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
where he underwent a physical examina- 
tion as a followup to his surgery in 1985 
and 1987. 


White House Statement on the 
Continuation of Aid to Pakistan 
January 15, 1988 


The President today signed and sent to 
Congress waivers to the law that would re- 
quire a cutoff in aid to Pakistan under the 
Symington and the Solarz amendments be- 
cause of activities in the nuclear weapons 
development area. This waiver action was 
based on the recognition that disrupting 
one of the pillars of the U.S. relationship 
with Pakistan would be counterproductive 
for the strategic interests of the United 
States, destabilizing for South Asia, and un- 
likely to achieve the nonproliferation objec- 
tives sought by the sponsors. 

The Government of Pakistan is aware of 
our continuing concern over certain aspects 
of its nuclear program. Despite these prob- 
lem areas, there are crucial nonproliferation 
criteria which Pakistan continues to honor. 
The United States will insist on the mainte- 
nance of these restraints even as we work 
with Pakistan on progress in the areas of 
concern. 

The President’s action is preceded by 
months of extensive consultations with Con- 
gress. We have achieved an understanding 
on the general approach which is reflected 
in approval by Congress of a 30-month 
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waiver of the Symington amendment and 
near-full funding for Pakistan for FY ’88. 
The administration pledged to continue 
pressing Pakistan away from a nuclear 
weapons option and is obliged to certify an- 
nually that Pakistan does not possess nucle- 
ar weapons. 

The reasons which convinced the admin- 
istration to waive the Symington amend- 
ment also apply to the Solarz amendment, 
where the waiver applies only retroactively. 
The Government of Pakistan has pledged 
that procedures will be tightened to ensure 
an end to procurement activities in the 
United States. We will continue to monitor 
procurement activities in this country to 
ensure compliance with Pakistan’s new pro- 
cedures. 

There is no diminution in the President’s 
commitment to restraining the spread of 
nuclear weapons in the Indian subcontinent 
or elsewhere. We will continue to urge 
Pakistan and India to discuss measures 
which might be taken to reduce the threat 
of a nuclear arms race in South Asia. As 
arms control negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union begin to 
bear fruit and set an example, the adminis- 
tration will be seeking still further ways to 
make this commitment effective. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press S°cretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 10 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


January 11 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 





January 12 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the resident; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—the Commission on Integrated Long- 
Term Strategy, to receive its report on 
the implications of advanced technol- 
ogies for U.S. defense policies and mili- 
tary strategy over the next 20 years; 

—the board of directors of the Hoover 
Institution; 


—the Economic Policy Council and the 
National Security Council, to discuss 
Japan-U:S. relations 


—U.S. Ambassadors Henry A. Grunwald 
(Austria), Warren Zimmermann (Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe), Ronald D. Palmer (Mauritius), 
and Stephen Ledogar (European con- 
ventional arms negotiations), prior to 
their departure for their overseas posts. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint/designate the following individuals 
to be members of the White House Confer- 
ence for a Drug Free America: 


These are initial appointments. 


Wilford S. Bailey, of Alabama. Since 1987 Mr. 
Bailey has been president of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association at Auburn Universi- 
ty. 


Joseph R. Barbera, of California. Since 1957 Mr. 
Barbera has been president of Hanna-Barbera 
Productions, Inc., in Hollywood, CA. 


R.V. Durham, of North Carolina. Since 1973 Mr. 
Durham has been director of safety and health 
for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in Washington, DC. 


Mary George, of Hawaii. Since 1974 Mrs. George 
has been a Republican State senator in the 
Hawaii State Senate and minority leader since 
1987. 


Daniel M. O’Hare, of New York. Since 1973 Mr. 
O’Hare has been founder, executive director, 
and chairman of the Board of Americans Mobi- 
lized to End Narcotics Abuse (A.M.E.N.) in 
Newburgh, NY. 
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Jesse Philips, of Ohio. Since 1957 Mr. Philips has 
been founder and chairman of Philips Indus- 
tries in Dayton, OH. 


Tim Reid, of California. Since 1987 Mr. Reid has 
been coexecutive producer and actor in 
“Frank’s Place,” for CBS Television Network in 
Culver City, CA. 


Carol Sager, of Massachusetts. Mrs. Sager is cur- 
rently superintendent for the Highwood-High- 
land Park School District in Highland Park, IL. 


E. Clay Shaw, Jr., of Florida (to be designated). 
Since 1981 Mr. Shaw has been the U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Florida (15th District) in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


January 13 


The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 


January 14 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of Labor Ann D. McLaughlin; 

—Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci; 


—Brian Stevenson, president of Lions 
Clubs International. 


January 15 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


In the afternoon, the President went to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for his 6-month 
physical examination as a followup to his 
surgery in 1985 and 1987. After the exami- 
nation was completed, he went to Camp 
David, MD, for the weekend. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Tuesday, December 22, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The second session of the 
100th Congress will convene on January 25. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 11 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the City Club in Cleveland, OH 


Released January 13 


Statement: 

President’s health and public schedule 
changes—by Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to 
the President for Press Relations 


Checklist —Continued 
Released January 13—Continued 


Announcement: 

Presentation of the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom to Roger L. Stevens, departing 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts 


Released January 15 


Statement: 

President’s 6-month physical examination at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital—by Col. John E. 
Hutton, Jr., Physician to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved January 11 


H.R. 2598 / Public Law 100-239 
Commercial Fishing Industry Vessel Anti- 
Reflagging Act of 1987 


S. 1389 / Public Law 100-240 

To amend the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation Establishment Act with respect 
to management requisition, and disposition 
of real property, reauthorization, and par- 
ticipation of foreign governments 
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